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into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 


acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Weekly reviews seem among the few papers not 
allowed a reporter at Cabinet Councils—at least to 
judge by their contents, heavily loaded and headlined, 
many of our daily papers are represented there. But it 
really does look as if someone in the Government had 
let it ‘* transpire ’’ that the Budget ought to come first 
and later the Lords. If so, the Possiblists of the Liberal 
party have scored their first success over the Impos- 
siblists. Why, it was only the other day the Radicals 
were vowing they would do nothing, would not go on 
as a Government, till they got their pledge that the 
power of the Peers should be broken. We thought 
that before the Government moved the Address to the 
Throne, the Throne was to redress the grievances of 
the Government ? 


We have not too much trust in any of the groups 
that are going to upset the Government, and the less 
the Unionist party has to do with any of them the 
better. Yet there is something to be said for the little 
party, able and resolute, which Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Healy muster. We have had an authentic account 
of how this section views the situation and the Irish 
question, and there is a good deal in what the 
O’Brienites say. They point out that the Irish people 
on the whole is far more comfortable to-day than it has 
been for a very long time. The peasant now has his 
bit of land and his district councillor. 


These little blessings and the Labourers Act and 
the like have altered his outlook largely. The 
sentiment ‘‘ Home Rule ’’ does not stir him as it did. 
He wants to be left in peace for a while that he may 
cultivate his precious bit of soil. Why should he sub- 
scribe to the ‘‘ Irish cause ’’, which is just the game 


of a number of professional politicians? And he 
answers this question by giving virtually nothing, so 
that the hat has to be sent round in America once 
more. The Irish peasant, iike the South-country and 
Midland ‘‘ yokel’’, is acuter than many people suppose. 


As we understand, the party that follows Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Healy is still for Home Rule; but it is sensible 
enough to see that good Irish patriots need not 
sacrifice practical benefits to historic sentiment. Besides, 
as our informant points out, it looks very much as if 
Mr. Redmond—despite his tall talk on Thursday— 
were not even going to secure the sentiment. Of 
his two chief supporters in Parliament, one is virtually 
an English Liberal. To represent Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
in the light of a Liberator is simply to make fun of 
Irish politics. Mr. O’Connor is a very alert, smart 
journalist and editor and promoter of strictly English 
papers. His foot is on its native heath when it is on 
Fleet Street. It is not by weapons such as Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor wields that Ireland is going to be 
liberated ’’. 


The Labour party has this week defined its position 
pretty clearly. There is to be no Liberal-Labour 
alliancé. The party, in fact, stands now for Socialism ; 
and Liberal Trade Unionism will not have a chance 
to make itself heard in the ranks. All candidates who 
offer themselves as Labour men must be able to ex- 
pound and defend Socialism. We have Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s word for it. The party is to stand clear of 
every other, to make no bargain and to form no 
connexion. 


This may not please the Radicals. On the other 
hand, it brings small comfort to us. When the Labour 
men want something that the Radicals want they 
will vote with the Radicals, though they may want 
more of it than the Radicals are ready to give. The 
Labour men are honest, and say they want a single- 
chamber Constitution. They do not like Mr. Asquith’s 
two bites at a cherry. But they would rather have the 
two bites than nothing at all. So they will vote with 
the Radicals on the House of Lords question. Similarly 
with the Budget. It is an instalment of Socialism. 
Why not have a thing by instalments when you cannot 
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get it all at once? The fact, then, that there will be no 
alliance does not give us much cause to be cheerful. 
But it will really annoy the Radicals. It is true that 
the Labour men will vote for them when they want to 
do so, but there is to be no give and take. You vote 
for my measure, and I'll vote for yours. That is what 
the Radical would like as a working arrangement. 
But he is not to have it. 


Why cannot Liberals win a university seat? The 
Scotch universities have just returned two Unionists by 
large majorities. If Oxford and Cambridge returned 
Conservatives and Edinburgh and Glasgow Liberals, 
we should be told triumphantly that the rich, lazy, 
effete universities were with us; the good, brainy, 
and hard-working with the Liberals. Unfortunately 
the poor Scotch student does the same as his rich 
brother of Oxford or Cambridge. And London, too. 
How sad! Not a bright spot in all university repre- 
sentation. The only special character common to 
university electors is higher education—not rank, nor 
property, nor clericalism—and they all return Unionists. 
How about the stupid party? 


The ‘‘ Gladstone League "’ kept its best absurdity 
till the minor ones had lost their power to please. That 
a league for abolishing the House of Lords and national- 
ising the land should call itself after Gladstone was not 
good enough. It must go one better; so that now we 
have a Gladstone League with Mr. Lloyd George as its 
president. We have often heard tell of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s sense of humour. We now have a taste of 
its quality. We used to think that a man’s sense of 
humour was something that kept him from doing absurd 
things. 


The pet statement of writers in the Radical press 
that there is really no such thing as a Conservative 
working man is so persistent that some people have 
actually come to believe it. One has even met Con- 
servatives weak enough to believe it. Of course it is 
false, and the county elections this time have proved 
that a great body of the working men in the small 
towns, villages, and hamlets are strong Conservatives. 
We have come upon cases lately where the village 
worker or the farm worker is more conservative than 
the very canvassers of the Conservative candidate. The 
thing is past all doubt—the truth is, no sooner does the 
village worker climb a rung or two up the ladder of life 
than he begins to distrust Radicalism. 


It is no use to deny that in many cases he is down- 
right reactionary—views ‘‘ education ’’, especially free 
education, askance; and, when he comes to be an 
employer of labour himself on even the smallest scale, 
grumbles against employer’s liability. But, what is 
much more to the point, he has a very strong sense of 
property : ‘‘ Prupperty, prupperty counts and prupperty, 
prupperty grows ”’ with him, and he views with alarm 
and anger the Radicals’ leaning towards confiscation. 
All this no doubt represents only the strictly selfish side 
of his politics. Yet he is, over and above, a bit of a 
patriot. And he has a deep-rooted respect for order and 
the great historic institutions. 


Now what is the Radical idea of the farm and village 
worker? It is this—he must, if he has the least 
sense, be a Radical because he is poor, and the 
Radical plan is to fine the rich on his behalf. It is a 
debasing line of argument. It openly says that a poor 
man is a fool if he thinks of anything or anybody but 
himself when he’ votes. Vote for the party out of 
whom you think you are likely to get most! In the old 
days Liberalism had some ideals, principles. Now 
its business—or at least the business of its Radical 
wing, the paramount partner—seems to be to appeal 
to the beast and the belly. 


_It is not enough to say with Mr. Silas Hocking and 
Sir Henry Norman that the electors flung them out 


because the electors had been drinking; or with Mr. 
Ure that the electors who voted Unionist in the 
counties were fools and idiots. Even drink and folly 
will not quite explain away all the Liberal repulses in 
the counties. So Captain Norton has discovered a 
third offence. The wretched rural voters were 
‘* intimidated ’’. They would all, we suppose, have 
voted for the noble, glorious, unselfish and sincere 
Radical candidates, but they were not allowed to—the 
feudal squire and the feudal parson and the feudal 
farmer let it be known that a man who voted Radical 
would get the sack: and the poor souls did not recog- 
nise that the ballot was secret—so they went and voted 
Tory. This is the way Mr. Pease, the Chief Whip of 
the Government, lost his seat! 


We do not believe that there has been much intimida- 
tion in this election, at least not in England. The Eng- 
lish squire is usually a good man, not a bully as some 
Radicals profess to believe. Nor is the English farmer 
a bully; and considering that labour is scarce in many 
country districts the last thing he would do would be to 
set his ploughmen and carters and shepherds against 
him by threats in the matter of a party election. As for 
the parson, we all know that he takes far less part in 
elections than the Nonconformist minister and has far 
less political influence. The whole story of Tory in- 
timidation is the story imagined by candidates or their 
friends who have been defeated and’ humiliated. It is 
a bad excuse. A politician, be he Radical or Tory, 
should try to take his beating like a man. 


Nor would we say that the Liberals intimidate as a 
rule. As, however, the matter has been raised by 
Captain Norton and others, we may mention that an 
amusing case or two has come to our notice. In 
the Andover division in one of the larger villages 
were two Radical farmers who worked hard for their 
candidate. One man who did odd jobs for them 
refused to say which way he would vote. He ‘‘ knew 
better’’; ‘‘he warn’t a-going to lose his job”. 
Another man—a regular worker for one of them—was 
suspected of being a blue ‘‘this time’’. But 
he would not promise the Tory canvassers his 
voadte ’’: ’twouldn’t do ’’. Still his employer was 
fearful he should go over to Mr. Faber at the last 
moment; so the two Radicals marched him down 
between themselves to the poll. Ah! but how he 
**voated ’? when he got the bit of paper there is 
another matter. These clodhoppers whom Mr. Ure 
despises so much are not such fools as the Radicals 
represent them. The Radical canvasser may march 
his man to the poll, the Nonconformist minister may 
insist that it is wicked to vote Unionist, but his man 
can make his own mark on the paper after all. 


Talking of defeated Radicals, how amusing is this 
paragraph in the ‘‘ Times ’’! 


Mr. AND HIS Dereat.—Mr. John Day, a prominent 
Horncastle Liberal, has written as follows to Mr. C. A. V. Conybeare, 
the defeated Liberal candidate at the recent election in the Horncastle 
division of Lincolnshire: ‘ My attention has been called to a letter 
written by you, and I wish entirely to dissociate myself from your remarks 
expressed therein, and I decline to sit down and quietly hear a great body 
of ladies and gentlemen, some of them my personal friends (who may 
hitherto have had different political views from myself), described as 
unprincipled liars, tariff-mongers, pub-crawlers, and the like without 
informing you that in my opinion—and I am sorry to have to say it—you 
would have left a much more favourable impression of yourself in the 
Horncastle division if you had taken your defeat in a more gentlemanly 
spirit.’ 


Professor Pollard, lecturing this week on ‘‘ Politics 
and Character ’’, discovered a discreet euphemism : he 
spoke of the ‘‘ economy of truth ’’ which Cabinet Minis- 
ters have to practise at times. We have heard of a 
penumbral zone between truth and untruth in the half- 
shadow of which a great Minister was once accused of 
sailing; and the shading-off of truth into untruth is 
sometimes extremely delicate. Similarly we may some- 
times wonder when the political virtue of withholding 
the truth becomes a vice. The attitude of some great 
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Liberals as to the Home Rule question might supply 
one or two nice illustrations. 


The L.C.C. election follows too hard on the 
General to get the attention it should. The Council 
has more power than many national governments and 
affects wider and more valuable interests—at least, 
in money terms. But it shows the force of sentiment 
—which we cannot pretend to regret—that an Imperial 
election excites London people violently, while an 
L.C.C. fight, which affects them much more directly, 
leaves them cold. We are not wholly materialised after 
all. Not that L.C.C. work has no appeal to imagination. 
It would appeal strongly enough, if we knew any- 
thing about it, but most of us don’t. And there has 
been no orator since Lord Rosebery to give the touch 
of romance to London work. 


However, if Municipal Reformers have not fired our 
imagination, they have spared our pockets and given 
us good value. The weak point in Sir John Benn’s 
indictment of the Municipal Reformers is its vagueness. 
He talks largely but brings no precise charge; he will 
do great things, but does not say what. Mr. Peel, in 
answer, points to concrete things his party have done. 
It seems clear that the Council’s finance has been put on 
a much sounder basis. At any rate the Council can 
borrow on much better terms than it could in the Pro- 
gressives’ time. The tramway system has been ex- 
tended very successfully. Labour conditions in the 
Council’s contracts have been stiffened and enforced. 
British labour has been preferred to foreign; educa- 
tion has been pushed on and regard had for religious 
teaching : including the denominational schools. So far 
no case has been made out for a change at Spring 
Gardens. 


‘** Firstborn of the Commonwealth Navy ”’: so Mrs. 
Asquith greeted the Parramatta whilst christening the 
first of the three destroyers now being built on the 
Clyde for Australia. Mr. McKenna also hails the event 
as the initial step in the creation of a Commonwealth 
Navy. And on behalf of Australia we are told that the 
idea of a highly centralised Empire with subordinate 
parts has had to be abandoned. However anxious 
the colonies may be to add to the resources of the 
Imperial Government, they make their contributions 
in the parochial rather than the Imperial spirit. ‘‘ I 
am not an Imperialist ’’, says Sir Wilfrid Laurier, ‘‘ I 
am a Canadian ’’. He wants a Canadian navy which, at 
best, could only be an expensive toy apart from the 
imperial fleets. With little navies in the colonies and 
Little-Navyism at home, the problem of imperial defence 
is hardly simplified. 


The new Indian Council has let through the Press 
Act. As a measure of prevention it is-weak. A small 
guarantee deposit—to be confiscated when an offence is 
committed—will not be a strong deterrent. The sum 
is too small. And this is by no means the weakest and 
worst part of the Act. All chance of improvement in 
India lies in the development of the Exccutive to ¢nable 
it to cope with sedition. The Press Act still refers the 
final decision to a judicial proceeding instead of leaving 
it frankly with the Viceroy. The Act is mild enough 
in all conscience. Yet there were fifty-four amend- 
ments moved in the Council, and two Indian members 
demanded its rejection. Really, Lord Minto’s optimism 
is unseasonable. 


Unfortunately he has done more than utter phrases 
mistimedly cheerful. He has taken this occasion to 
release the deported conspirators whose offence was 
simply an endeavour to supplant the British Government 
in Bengal. The reasons he gives for doing so are 
remarkable. The ‘‘ political movement ’’ has grown 
to an anarchical conspiracy. Therefore the ringleaders 


must be set free in order to show that the Government 
has confidence in their loyalty! With action like this 
Staring us in the face, and a record like Lord Minto’s 


behind it, we hardly have much confidence left in us for 
Lord Minto’s assertion that for the future he intends 
to ‘‘ combat outrage with all the weapons in his 
power’’. If Lord Kitchener—as loyalists hope—is to 
be next Viceroy he will not go to India a moment too 
soon. ; 


Mr. Merriman is more Dutch than Mr. Botha himself. 
He has declared emphatically against the proposal that 
the first Government of United South Africa should be 
non-party. His contempt for Coalition is to some 
extent rhetorical—Mr. Merriman is always rhetorical— 
but essentially it is a complete surrender to the in- 
fluences which aim at Dutch domination. Mr. Botha 
and his colleagues were apparently willing to enter a 
Coalition Cabinet, but that would be equivalent to 
placing men like Dr. Jameson on a level with the instru- 
ments of the Bond. Mr. Merriman could hardly tole- 
rate that. He takes up,the line that a strong opposi- 
tion is necessary to the success of the Union Govern- 
ment. We may, perhaps, find the key to his reasons in 
his suggestion of a connexion between Coalition and 
Throgmorton Street, and in his hope that the Bond, 
Unie, and Het Volk may be the dominating party of 
the future. 


With such a sentiment on his lips, Mr. Merriman’s 
repudiation of ‘‘ top dog ’’ theories is demonstrably 
false. Nor are we reassured by Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson’s attempt at the Colonial Institute on 
Tuesday to lay the fear that the Dutch under the 
Union will ride roughshod, as they have already done in 
the Transvaal, over British susceptibilities. As he ex- 
plained, they are not only much keener politicians than 
the average Briton, but they are in an actual majority in 
three of the four uniting States. Mr. Merriman’s deci- 
sion will lend encouragement to every anti-British ele- 
ment in the country. The men who have worked so 
loyally to make the Union possible are to be kept with- 
out the pale, the Hollandizing of South Africa will be 
final and complete—and Mr. Gladstone will be the first 
Governor-General. Dr. Jameson, who is thus rewarded 
for all he has done for the Dutch, Cape rebels included, 
will find himself as Opposition leader in a delicate and 
anxious réle. 


There are to be inquiries by the Senate and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
into the causes underlying the higher cost of living in the 
United States. President Taft in his Message argues 
that the rise in the prices of provisions in America is 
only part of the general higher prices which of late have 
been prevalent in other countries—England included. It 
appears from the accounts that the Trusts have accumu- 
lated large stocks and are holding them back from the 
market. They are doing what was often done in Eng- 
land in old days ; and it was legislation against monopolies 
that put an end to it, and not Free Trade. So it might 
be in America if there were efficient Trust legislation 
honestly administered. And it is noticeable that it is 
against the trusts, and not against the tariff, that the 
boycotters of meat are protesting. Free Traders are 
confusing issues. 


The present situation in the Balkans wants watching. 
The Young Turks would dearly like to fight, and they 
will not easily allow Greece to have close dealings with 
Crete. The Greeks, it is true, do not want a battle 
yet. They would rather change their Constitution than 
risk a war. Crete wants to send deputies to the Greek 
Chamber. So the Greeks are not going to have a 
Chamber. This means that the Greeks would be afraid 
to receive the Cretan deputies if they came; but would 
not have the heart to shut them out. Such a state of 
things is not very reassuring for the future ; so it is good 
news to learn that Austria and Russia are drawing 
together. If Austria and Russia really made up their 
minds to have no nonsense, even the Young Turks would 
have to pay them some attention. Meantime, a British 
squadron and four Russian warships—apparently on 
holiday—are cruising in Greek watery 
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The expected has happened in Spain. Sefior 
Moret, to whom a London Radical journal looked as 
the probable ‘‘ liberator of a noble people from the 
priestcraft and monkery which poison its moral life ”’ 
has fallen, and is far more heartily disliked at this 
moment by his own Liberals than by Sefior Maura’s 
Conservatives. King Alfonso has very properly re- 
fused to afflict his people with another General Election 
merely to save a futile Minister’s face; and, for the 
present, a ‘‘ Democratic’’ Cabinet under Sefior 
Canalejas is stopping the gap. 


To illustrate roughly the actual Spanish situation by 
ours, it is as if Mr. Asquith should drop his Churchills 
and his Lloyd Georges in favour of his Haldanes and his 
Greys. Official Spanish Liberalism is abandoning its 
Republican-Socialist left wing and is trying to concen- 
trate upon its moderate Right. As Sefior Cobian, a 
whole-hearted Catholic, has accepted a portfolio under 
Sefior Canalejas, one may assume that the party is not 
minded to repeat its suicidal anti-clericalism of a few 
years ago. The ‘‘ Daily News ”’ may keep its lectures 
to King Alfonso (on his ultramontanism) to itself. 


Just as Paris was getting heart again at the prospect 
of soon being dry, her hopes were dashed by news that 
the Seine was once again on the rise. But the worst is 
probably over; though, if the Yonne and the Marne 
combine to make things unpleasant, more damage may 
easily be done. However that may be, M. Briand has 
already made his speech to suit an occasion that he 
regards as past. M. Briand has discovered that 
politics and the differences they breed are but shallow 
things, and that the French are a wonderfully united 
people. A great calamity finds all classes working 
together to save what and whom they can. M. Briand 
is good at these discoveries. It would not have occurred 
to us that it could be otherwise. In this country the 
idea of asking a man whether he were a Republican or 
a Socialist before saving him from being drowned would 
indicate that party feeling was rising high as the 
floods. 


Nothing fresh came out at the inquest held on those 
who were killed in the Stoat’s Nest railway accident. 
The shifting of a wheel upon the axle of the wrecked 
coach was again the central point of interest; but 
nothing conclusive could be drawn from it. The 
accident remains a complete mystery. The evidence 
was all so inconclusive that it hardly justified the one 
expression of opinion that the jury ventured upon. 
They thought the train should have been examined more 
carefully before starting from Brighton. But the only 
man whose evidence was worth having was clearly of 
the impression that the train must have been all right 
at starting. 


The Sackville case reminds one of the peculiar origin 
of the Sackville barony. It was given to the present 
holder’s uncle in compensation for a mistake in law on 
the part of the Crown when dealing with the patent of 
the Buckhurst barony. The first Lord Sackville was the 
third son of the fifth Earl De la Warr, whose wife had 
succeeded to the Knole estates. The Countess De la 
Warr was in 1864 created Baroness Buckhurst with 
remainder to her second son, the intention being that 
the De la Warr estates should go with the earldom, 
and Knole to a younger son with the Buckhurst title 
separately. It was provided in the patent that if the 
second son should ever succeed to the earldom, then the 
Barony of Buckhurst was to shift and pass on to the 
third son. Lady De la Warr died, and Lord Buckhurst 
took his seat in the House of Lords; then Lord Buck- 
hurst’s brother died and he succeeded to the earldom. 
The validity of the patent and the right to the Knole 
estates was at once tested by the third son. Eventually 
the patent was held inoperative to shift the barony, but 
the estates passed, and in compensation the third son 
was granted the barony of Sackville of Knole in 1876. 


THE GOVERNMENT OPENING. 


T* ERE are people who find serious, indeed engross- 
ing, occupation in speculating who may be the 
author of an unopened letter to themselves. They will 
build up lengthy and daring arguments on the post- 
mark or the handwriting rather than open the letter 
and see. Speculators on the Government’s first move- 
ment in the coming session are much like these. They 
argue in the air—solid ground being for Ministers only, 
and perhaps only one or two of them, even if any— 
about a question which less than a fortnight’s waiting is 
certain to answer correctly. Yet papers and persons 
alike have been all this week full of forecasts and 
guesses what measure the Government will introduce 
first. There was not much difficulty in perceiving that 
the first Bill must be the Budget; but the question, as 
a sporting event, was never worth discussing. 

What the Government ought to do is a different 
question and much more reasonable. Not a fortnight’s 
nor a year’s waiting will necessarily answer that ques- 
tion. We shall know what they do, but this will not 
prove that they do it rightly, even if it does not prove 
that they do it wrongly. Amusement, possibly profit, 
can be got by Conservatives from a study of the advice 
generously offered to the Government by its supporters. 
The motive of this advice, one observes, is always a 
calculation of its effect on the next election. It is a 
delightful testimony to the excellence of democratic 
government that the moment a party scrapes into office 
it considers not how to use its power for the best 
interests of the country, but how to use it to influence 
the next election in its favour. All the earnest exhorta- 
tion given to the Government by serious, sturdy, or 
strenuous Radicals (all three words are consecrate) is 
directed solely to showing how the policy urged will be 
useful for electioneering purposes next time. Accord- 
ingly some of the most earnest of them all, which is to 
say the most violent and the least thoughtful, have been 
pressing Mr. Asquith to begin straight away with a Bill 
to blast the House of Lords—do away with the ‘‘ veto ” 
is their ignorant description of it. Every decently in- 
structed person knows that the Lords exercise no veto at 
all ; there is no veto in the matter. A Bill fails to become 
an Act if either Lords or Commons do not pass it; 
the Lords no more have a veto on a Bill passed by the 
Commons than the Commons on a Bill passed by the 
Lords. Neither House exercises a veto, which is a 
positive act but for which the thing vetoed would auto- 
matically come into existence. If the Lords took no 
action at all as to a Bill, it would fail just as much as 
if they formally rejected it; whereas if their power was 
a right of veto, on their failure to exercise that veto 
the Bill would necessarily pass. In these democratic 
days precision of terms is not much valued, but it is 
irritating to find members of Parliament, passing as 
educated men, and journals of some standing falling 
into this slovenly misuse of terms. It is, after all, a 
little more than bad terminology, for it implies a wrong 
conception of the Lords’ constitutional position. In 
fact ‘‘ veto ’’ came into use from the desire of Radical 
politicians to represent the Lords as arbitrarily inter- 
fering with something already complete when it leaves 
the Commons. To use the word in this way is to beg 
the question. 

That the Lords, in whatever way, must be dealt with 
first is the insistent clamour of the fiery Radical. It 
would look well in the country; it would show the 
Government meant business. There we can sym- 
pathise with these zealots. The continual shouting 
against the Lords and doing nothing—the Govern- 
ment’s meek acceptance of every rebuff from the 
Lords, never daring to go to the country until the 
Lords made them—this very poor show has done the 
Radicals no good. Very naturally earnest Radicals 
would like to remove this impression of impotence. The 
Bill—no resolution this time—was to be very drastic 
and passed through the Commons with a high hand— 
no amendments, no concessions. The Lords would, 
of course, throw it out; then Liberals could go to the 
country on the Peers pure and simple. This, no doubt, 
would mean anotker general election. Two elections 
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in three or four months. What matter? All the more 
proof of earnestness. It is perhaps probable that in 
three months there would be no great change in the 
feeling of the constituencies—there would hardly be 
time—and so there might be a Ministerial majority in a 
purely House of Lords election. We are not sure this 
or any other Government would be anxious to fight an 
election really on a single issue, if they could. It is so 
hard to know what public opinion on any particular issue 
is that an election on a single question may always be 
an unpleasant surprise—the referendum often surprises 
most unpleasantly those who desire some change. Then, 
the country would not be very grateful to a Government 
which made it go through another election so soon. 

But in any case these burning souls forget that finan- 
cial necessity must extinguish their plan utterly. The 
end of the financial year will be upon us in a few weeks. 
Money must be got before 25 March, Army and Navy 
Estimates considered, and certain votes obtained. This 
will occupy every minute after the Address. Precedence 
given to a House of Lords Bill would mean such finan- 
cial confusion that the country would never forgive. 
All the more or less indifferent voters would turn on 
the Government next time. Every seat held by less than 
five hundred would be lost. No; the zealous gentle- 
men must keep their souls in patience for a few weeks 
or months more. When the Cabinet has thought about 
a Lords plan, and if ever it is able to agree upon one, 
then a Bill may be introduced. Well, for our part, we 
hope it will be a Bill this time, not a futile resolu- 
tion. It is time we got to grips; let’s see what the 
anti-Lords folk mean to do, or even what they want 
to do. A Bill will clear up a good deal. We shall 
know where we are then and be quite ready for the 
fight. One thing we are certain of. No Bill on the lines 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resolutions will 
become law. To proclaim yourself a two-chamber man 
—as Mr. Asquith has done, though Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
pronouncement for a single chamber may modify his 
view—and then to bring in a Bill to paralyse the Upper 
House without attempting to reform or remove it, would 
be a performance neither enemies nor friends of the 
Lords would tolerate. Much as he may dislike it, Mr. 
Asquith will have to make his choice between a one- 
chamber or a two-chamber system in a real and effective 
sense. Meantime we may put on one side the declara- 
tions of the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor that 
they would not again take office until they had received 
certain *' assurances ’’. We said this was bluff at the 
time. One wonders how any intelligent man could 
think it anything else. 

The Budget may be taken now as largely formal 
business. Anything in the way of general attack by 
the Opposition is out of the question. The money must 
be had and the Government have a majority of a kind 
after going to the country. And the Lords will pass it 
as it leaves the Commons. This will not please the 
Radical campaigner. He will not be able to say, as 
he has freely prophesied, the Lords are not as good as 
their word. The Lords acted honourably and straightly 
in not passing the Budget, and they will now be 
straight with the country in passing it. Unless modified 
in the Commons this Budget will do much harm, but 
by our Constitution we have to take it that a small 
majority of the electors wish to have it ; so we must grin 
and bear. After it is in full swing some of those who 
will be bearing it perhaps will not grin, and maybe 
some of them will regret their vote for the Govern- 
ment. Meantime in the Commons the licensing part of 
the Budget and the new land taxes may reasonably be 
challenged. There is evidence that the country does not 
favour the new licensing duties. Ireland is known to be 
against them. The Independent Nationalists will oppose 
them to the end; possibly, after Thursday’s Dublin 
speech, the Redmondites too. Then the land taxes bring 
in no revenue this year ; so no consideration of financial 
necessity need deter the Opposition from trying to force 
the Government to sacrifice them. The election has 
shown quite change enough in the country’s attitude to 
the Government to justify the Opposition in trying to 
modify, but not reject, the Budget. The Opposition’s 


changed presence in the new House—270 against 160 


odd in the old—will be argument enough. The Labour 
party and the Nationalists, Mr. Redmond’s brave words 
notwithstanding, will probably see the Government 
through—they would not wish it to suffer a rebuff so 
early—but there is no reason why the Opposition should 
not make their stand; one more straw on the Govern- 
ment’s back ! 

Mr. Keir Hardie*has announced that his party is to 
keep its independence and will have neither alliance nor 
understanding with the Liberals. This is plainly the 
right line for a Labour party to take. A really inde- 
pendent Labour party, as against one that so calls itself, 
would be a power and might be a useful element in 
Parliament. In the last Parliament the Labour group 
was neither powerful nor useful. It was, in fact, a dis- 
appointment and disillusionised many. Experience pre- 
vents our giving Mr. Hardie’s declaration of indepen- 
dence the attention one would, were this the first time 
of hearing. The Labour party includes some good men 
—Mr. Barnes, for instance—but it also includes not a 
few others. 


OUR WORKERS AND SHIRKERS. 


WE must fight on, fight more keenly than ever; 

that is the great lesson of this election. To 
win on the balance well over a hundred seats and 
to place in the House of Commons as many supporters 
as the faithful of the Government is no mean achieve- 
ment for any party; but it does not justify our sitting 
still, We need, above all, to press‘home the advantage 
already gained. It is a platitude to preach that the work 
done between elections really settles their result; yet 
how many Unionists fail to recognise the obvious. The 
complaints of beaten candidates, even after the personal 
factor has been fully discounted, are useful material for 
party organisers. One discovers where the shoe has 
pinched, and a better measure can be taken for the 
future. If we sift these grumblings on the Unionist side, 
the double complaint of local apathy and Central 
eccentricities seems very general. From headquarters 
a thick rain of papers has descended on candidates, few, 
we are sorry to say, of any practical value, and at times 
distinctly irritating to a man lost in the wilderness 
and doing his best with no more help than his party’s 
intangible moral support. On paper we have seen 
schemes for speakers and motors; in the constituencies 
many candidates tell us they have cried in vain for help 
of any kind. Would it not be better at once to realise 
that modern conditions make it impossible any longer 
properly to work elections from London? The quick 
rush of hourly wants can only be effectively met by 
efficient decentralisation, and the sooner we have a 
number of well-paid practical men picking up and hold- 
ing the threads in different parts of the country the 
better will it be for the party. The local agent is not 
as a rule a man of standing enough to influence local 
leaders, who in their turn are often too ready to leave 
everything to the paid man. A strong provincial agent, 
backed up by a thoroughly representative committee, 
would have force enough to keep the local agents up 
to the mark, might organise a strong band of local 
speakers, and generally talk to party supporters in a 
way they would never stand from a smaller man. The 
apathy of well-to-do Unionists is monstrous. We badly 
need waking up—especially the comfortable middle 
classes. 

The fight is more difficult in industrial areas than 
in country districts. Peer, peasant and farmer have 
come together this time as at no other. ‘‘ Intimida- 
tion ’’, snarls the beaten one; ‘‘ these people are down- 
trodden lack-brains.’’ Not at all. The secret is 
simple. Taken in before, this time the countryman has 
preferred to listen to those whom he lives with, knows 
and sees daily. One can imagine the patronising atti- 
tude of the Radical press towards the countryfolk if only 
the counties had ‘‘ gone right’. If London and the 
industrial North were only as satisfactory as the 
counties ! From an electioneering point of view London 
is a place apart, and in many of its constituencies per- 
sonalities and general blackguardism have become all 
too common. There is no solidity, and we can assert 
without fear of contradiction that three out of every 
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five metropolitan Unionist organisations are represen- 
tative in name only. Unless this rule of cliques is 
upset, and the local people really brought into touch 
with their so-called leaders, the health of Unionism 
in London will steadily grow worse. The industrial 
North has been most disappointing, but we refuse 
to believe it impossible in time to win there too. 
So far as Tariff Reform is concerned there was un- 
doubtedly a steadily improving feeling until the Budget 
appeared on the scene. Then everything altered. Not 
that the people understood what they shouted for. They 
were persuaded by the class-hatred style of oratory that 
there was a large crowd of very rich and useless people 
who could be compelled to disgorge without any harm 
to the trade of the country. The new gospel was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and Tariff Reform for the time 
being faded into the background. Unionist workers 
frequently met with ‘‘ Budget first and then Tariff 
Reform ’’. Time will easily prove that the heavy taxa- 
tion of capital is bound to lessen employment; then 
Tariff Reform must become prominent again. In the 
North the two strong forces which Unionists have to 
face are Socialism and Chapelism, for the time being 
allied, but hardly in any event likely to be on the 
Unionist side. Socialism is uncompromising and hon- 
estly curses you. Chapelism takes up religion as an aid 
to politics and preaches and prays against you. In the 
experience of most Unionist candidates the average 
Nonconformist chapel—the Wesleyan being a common 
honourable exception—is a Radical committee-room, 
and woe betide those of the persuasion who do 
not toe the line. Is there left still a candidate 
so stupid as to subscribe toward his opponent’s 
organisation? The much-advertised ‘‘ intimidation ”’ 
of his labourers by the farmer is child’s play compared 
with the pressure brought to bear on a Nonconformist 
who seeks to escape from the Radical fold. The trouble 
is deeper seated than licensing and education, and 
springs from all the bitterness born of social jealousy. 
The Nonconformist minister fights the Unionists be- 
cause the Church remains established and its clergy in 
a definite social position. Unionists must vigorously 
oppose this chapel influence, which with its army of 
local political preachers, day in and day out, feverishly 
declaims against them. Working-men Unionists are 
keen enough if they only get the chance ; but they must 
be looked after between election times by their local 
leaders. They are always ready enough to meet for 
political and social discussion, and wherever better- 
educated men have gone amongst them and taken an 
interest in their doings a strong Unionist nucleus has 
become firmly rooted. From quiet reading and dis- 
cussion, carefully directed, many a working man has 
found his tongue and proved of great value to his party. 
Every encouragement should be given to work of the 
kind, for it is the only counter we have to the local- 
preacher organisation. Where possible these societies 
and clubs should be kept clear of liquor-selling in- 
fluences, otherwise many parents object to the attend- 
ance of the younger generation. 

Somehow in the North the wrong people have 
managed to get themselves into leading places. We 
have no sympathy with local Unionists who, while 
grumbling at this, do nothing to remedy it. Let 
them make their committees thoroughly representa- 
tive, and then they can sweep away their diffi- 
culties. London, too, can help them, if it will. Our 
advice to local Unionists is: Make your leaders do 
something for the position they occupy, work or work’s 
worth; otherwise out with them, and get others. 
Drones are useless anywhere, and in politics dangerous. 
Local organisations must do their utmost to find candi- 
dates at once. Another election may be upon us at any 
time, and nothing helps so much as a flesh-and-blood 
man as well as a cause to fight for. The old question 
of money at once crops up, and here we may say 
definitely we do not believe things will be right with the 
party until every constituency provides its own organ- 
isation expenses and also raises a considerable sum 
towards an election fund. The cheque-book candidate 
has done incalculable harm to the Unionist party; it 
is time our leaders dealt firmly with the matter. 


The more money raised in a constituency the more in- 
dependent are the party locally and the better able to 
get a good candidate, and incidentally the more in- 
fluence will they have on party policy. Has not the 
time come to consider whether there is any advantage 
to be gained by fighting certain forlorn hopes? We refer 
more particularly to mining districts. The collier is 
neither Conservative nor Liberal : he simply votes union 
and follows the leaders whom he pays to look after his 
interests. It certainly does not seem worth while putting 
up candidates where the union is in a strong majority ; 
we cannot win, and the fight has no educative value. 
We have no desire to play the part of Cassandra, but we 
are firmly convinced that unless the middle classes of our 
big industrial towns come down among the people and 
give them a lead, and sacrifice freely time and money, 
the cause of Unionism will make poor headway in 
London and the North. 


EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST. 
the progress of a General Election we must 

be more than usually insular, but there has prob- 
ably never been a British election which has excited so 
much interest abroad. On the other hand, the European 
situation which centres again in the Near East demands 
some attention from us, for it is particularly dubious at 
the present time. Prince von Bilow said of the 
Eastern Question that it was like the sea serpent—it 
only showed a bit of itself at a time. None the less 
it is never entirely immersed, and no one knows when 
its whole length may suddenly display itself, to the dis- 
comfort of all around. Europe is just now speculating 
whether the monster will dive again or develop a 
startling activity. 

Of course we must all worship parliamentary insti- 
tutions, but not a few observers are beginning to 
wonder whether, after all, Abdul Hamid’s rule had 
not some advantages. The test of a government 
is not the theory upon which it is founded but the 
manner in which it works, and since the Young Turks 
took over the control of affairs we have lived in a con- 
stant state of ‘‘ change, alarm, surprise ’’. Nor is 
there any sound reason for maintaining that Turkey 
is any better governed now than it was under the late 
Sultan. It is quite certain that the foreigner now in- 
spires less respect and the Christian races of the Empire 
are not better protected. Recent events have demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of everyone who was not 
convinced before that the so-called Parliament in Con- 
stantinople is merely the tool of the military. The 
Turkish Army is composed of True Believers and is 
inflamed with the new wine of patriotism and fanatic- 
ism; it is also conscious of its power and anxious 
to show it. It has again and again declared its deter- 
mination to ensure that all the inhabitants of the Empire 
shall become good subjects of the august puppet who 
now sits in the seat of the wretched Abdul Hamid. 
There is to be neither Jew nor Greek, Bulgar nor Serb— 
all are to be good Ottomans. This has been promul- 
gated as the new programme on many occasions, and 
should give pause to those who acclaimed the Revolu- 
tion because it got rid of the unspeakable Abdul. In 
fact the Christian population was better off under a 
régime which recognised them as aliens than under one 
which determines forcibly to fuse them into one mass 
and ignore their races and religions. 

Of all the Christian nationalities with which the 
Turkish Empire is concerned the Greek causes the 
Government most uneasiness. Very large numbers 
of Greeks are to be found in the various provinces, 
and these all look to Athens as the centre of their 
race and religion. Most of them are sharp 
and born intriguers, and many are wealthy. They 
are a dangerous element to be reckoned with in any 
contingency. 
d’appui outside the Ottoman Empire. 

Apart therefore from the Cretan question it is 
evident that the Turkish Government has good reasons 
for wishing to get rid of an embarrassing neighbour. 
Any opportunity would be good enough, and there 
can be no doubt at all that the Turkish Army could. 


Like the Bulgarians, they have a point” 
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overrun Thessaly and extort terms of peace within 
a time to be reckoned by days rather than weeks. 
This would be with a view to turning the Greeks in 
the Empire into good Ottomans by depriving them of a 
national centre in the Greek kingdom, or by so reducing 
its status that it would have no national attraction. 
The same policy is being pursued and with the same 
objects towards the Bulgarian inhabitants of Macedonia, 
put the Bulgarian Army is not a negligible quantity 
like the Greek. It is not very easy to see, however, that 
interference from outside can take place at present with 
much chance of success. How can a foreign Power 
prevent any Government from suppressing sedition 
among its own subjects? Last summer the obedient 
Parliament passed a law forbidding all political associa- 
tions based on separate nationality, and in accordance 
with this law about a hundred Bulgarian clubs have 
already been closed. Recently, again, it has passed a 
“ Brigandage ’’ law under which Commissioners have 
been appointed who have the power of life and death 
over persons suspected of ‘“* brigandage ’’—political 
intrigue. All the leading Bulgarian and Greek sym- 
pathisers in Macedonia can be got rid of under it and 
their families banished. The ‘‘ Ottomanisation ’’ of 
Macedonia will now grow apace. In Asia Minor the 
Armenians are acting with the ingenuity which might 
be expected and are making friends with the Govern- 
ment. Doubtless they are all on the high road to 
become good Ottomans! In return for this persecution, 
which is more oppressive than the habitual neglect and 
occasional massacres of Abdul Hamid, the Ministry 
does not even offer protection to life and property. 
Brigandage flourishes and kidnapping is practised 
largely ; even in the neighbourhood of prosperous com- 
mercial cities foreign inhabitants are not safe. 

In such a state of things, with the dominant Turkish 
forces spoiling for a fight, the raising of the Cretan 
question just now is particularly inconvenient. The 
four Powers who have acted as “‘ protectors’ of that 
unfortunate island have only themselves to thank. If 
they had allowed Crete to join Greece during the Revo- 
lution of 1g08 we should probably have heard little more 
about it, but while they prevented union at the time 
they promised a speedy realisation of it. This policy 
has not only incensed the Cretans and given the Greeks 
a grievance but it has gravely impaired the position of 
the King of Greece and afforded the Turks an oppor- 
tunity. 

It may be hoped that counsels of prudence will pre- 
vail in Athens, but the release of the naval mutineers 
does not promise well for the assertion of constitutional 
authority. For six months the country has been living 
under a pronunciamiento. It is to be hoped that the 
wily M. Venezelos, who knows all about Crete, may 
be able to induce the Government to postpone the 
elections by some colourable device. The most 
reassuring fact on the Greek side is that their 
army, unlike the Turkish, wants to do anything 
rather than fight. It is less reassuring to know— 
for it looks as if trouble were expected—that a British 
squadron has reached Greece, and also four Russian 
warships. The world will hardly believe that they are 
there merely to execute certain accustomed manceuvres. 
The four Powers concerned are clearly bound to use 
every effort to avert mischief, for they are themselves 
in no small degree responsible for it. As an ex- 
perienced foreign observer truly says, ‘‘ They have 
committed every mistake possible, and the incoherence 
of their policy is plain to every eye’’. They have, in 
fact, encouraged both Turks and Cretans to commit 
every folly. They have forbidden the new Cretan 
Government to swear allegiance to the King of Greece, 
though they allowed their predecessors to do so. Con- 
sequently there is now no legitimate government in the 
island. Union with Greece was declared though not 
legitimatised, so there is no recognised authority. 
Perhaps the best solution would be that already sug- 
gested, that Greece should buy Crete at a price from 
Turkey. Next to a successful war the Porte at the 


present time wants money, and no doubt lenders to 
Greece might be found, though the national resources 
are already pretty well pledged. Crete, however, only 


‘of Eisenach were busy polling in a bye-election. 


wants peace and judicious expenditure to become a 
valuable possession ; at present it is undeveloped, and 
likely to remain so. 

_In these menacing circumstances people of a hopeful 
disposition will note with pleasure that a rapprochement 
between Russia and Austria is announced. No doubt 
strong action on the part of these Powers acting 
together, backed by Germany and the rest of Europe, 
might prevent any disturbance of the status quo in the 
Near East and make war too dangerous a game even 
for the arrogance of the Young Turks; but we fear 
that mutual distrust has developed so far that any 
genuine co-operation is almost impossible. A joint de- 
claration by Russia and Austria might be issued even 
vithout having much effect. It all depends upon how 
far private diplomacy would back up assertions made in 
public. Austria is ready, Russia is not. Turkey is 
ready to beat Greece, while Bulgaria could almost 
certainly beat Turkey. If all the Great Powers were 
determined to prevent war we should feel happier, but 
we do not feel sure that they are, while the diplomacy 
of France, Russia and ourselves has proved itself so 
feeble and blundering of late that, though we all want 
to prevent fighting, we may not prove equal to the task. 


PRUSSIA AND DEMOCRACY. 


AST Saturday there was a scene in the Reichstag. 
The Army Estimates were under discussion, and 
Herr von Oldenburg, President of the Agrarian League 
and a typical Junker, rose to make a few observations. 
The honourable member was pained at the attention 
bestowed on the opinions of the Reichstag. Where 
military matters were concerned he was unable to 
understand why the Reichstag should be allowed to 
have an opinion at all. On the contrary, the King of 
Prussia and German Emperor must always be able 
to say to a lieutenant ‘‘ Take ten men and close 
the House ’’. This remark was not ruled out of order 
by the chairman. On the same day the voters 
The 
seat had long been a National-Liberal stronghold, 
but had last been held by an Anti-Semite who had 
resigned owing to a grotesque private scandal. On 
Saturday the Social-Democratic candidate was returned 
outright on the first ballot, though only by a small 
majority. It may safely be said that there is no 
political issue on which Herr von Oldenburg and the 
victor of Eisenach could possibly agree. They are re- 
presentatives of two of the greatest parties in the 
Empire ; on every point they are poles asunder ; and in 
spite of their antagonism the Empire manages not only 
to hang together but to get on. It is an extraordinary 
thing, this ultimate cohesion of conflicting elements, 
due in part perhaps to the German not taking his 
politics very seriously, but still more to the instinct 
towards discipline which dominates all sections of 
the German public and preserves the Empire from 
those continual crises which make up the political 
history of Austria-Hungary. Nevertheless, for all its 
apparent insignificance, the antagonism is there, and 
the question which is absolutely certain to evoke it is 
the question of the Prussian franchise. 

Nor is this in any way unnatural. Statistics, by no 
means an infallible guide in political matters, proclaim 
Prussia fo be three-fifths of Germany, and as far as 
government goes Prussia is all Germany. Only 
within the past few days she has given a noteworthy 
manifestation of her power. The proposal to establish 
tolls on the inland waterways met with the strongest 
opposition from some of the minor States. It involved 
the repeal of an article of the Constitution, and any 
motion to this effect would be lost if fourteen votes out 
of fifty-eight were given against it in the Federal 
Council. Thanks to Prussian influence the motion 
was carried, and that is but an example of what 
happens practically every day. Change Prussia and 
you change Germany, but so long as Prussia remains 
untouched democratic progress in the south counts 
for nothing. Hence the aim of all popular parties 
in Germany is to introduce a breath of democratic air 
into the feudal atmosphere of the Prussian Diet. 
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Transform the Prussian Diet, and you affect the 
Prussian Government. Transform the Prussian 
Government, and a revolution has been accomplished. 
Clearly, then, any scheme for the changing of the 
Prussian suffrage is not the concern of that king- 
dom alone. It is indeed of greater imperial interest 
than any proposal which is likely to be laid before the 
Reichstag this session. For many months past the 
whole Teutonic world has been awaiting the measure 
whose details have just been made known. Was there 
any hope of the abandonment of the three-class system ? 
Would the modern idea of direct voting be introduced ? 
Was the ballot likely to be made secret? Would there 
be a redistribution of seats ? 

To a great extent the provisions of the Bill could be 
anticipated. After the Junkers had revealed their power 
by getting rid of Prince Biilow nobody hoped for any- 
thing very drastic. The new Chancellor was not likely 
to quarrel with the Conservatives, and though the Con- 
servatives just fail to give an absolute majority in the 
Diet their numbers exceed two hundred, and their 
strength is twice that of the Catholics and more than 
three times that of the National-Liberals. It is not, 
then, to be wondered at that the new Bill aims at 
securing Conservative support. The three-class system 
is not abandoned. It is modified in such a way as to 
make it impossible for a millionaire to form a class by 
himself ; but while the Bill thus adds substantially to 
the power of the middle classes, it does nothing in par- 
ticular for the workman. Direct voting is established, 
but the ballot remains open, in accordance with the 
Prussian idea that all duties appertaining to a citizen 
should be performed publicly and, as it were, in 
uniform. There is, of course, no redistribution of seats. 
Redistribution in Prussia would involve redistribution 
throughout the Empire, and that would imply the gift 
of quite a score of seats to the Social Democrats. If 
the Prussian Government had submitted this measure 
as an attempt to satisfy the aspirations of the 
democratic school, its members would fully deserve 
the harsh things said about them by a section of the 
German press. But the Bill is not intended as a sop to 
democracy ; rather is it a bulwark against it. The new 
scheme is perfectly defensible. Its rearrangements of 
the class system gives the middle classes a great in- 
crease of power. The sovereignty hitherto almost 
monopolised by the agrarians of the east is now to be 
shared with the industrialists of the west. The working 
classes have their third. A voice is given to them, and 
that is all. That the middle classes should ever com- 
bine with them to overthrow the Junkers is an un- 
thinkable hypothesis. The framers of the Bill know 
perfectly well that the Socialist has no more determined 
enemy than the small capitalist. 

Altogether it is a very clever plan. Bismarck, who 
did not care a fig for democracy and had no scruples 
in repressing the Social Democrats, admitted that the 
Prussian franchise was the worst in Europe, and left 
it alone. His successors, being cast in a less heroic 
mould, see no purposé in coercing where they can so 
easily paralyse. For twenty years it has been argued 
that the ballot is essentially a democratic instrument, 
and the Prussian franchise has been urged in proof. 
The new scheme exhibits the ballot as an anti- 
democratic instrument. In place of a system which 
was both undemocratic and absurd we are offered a 
system which is even more undemocratic but is quite 
sensible. And that is the answer of the bureaucrats to 
the Socialist agitation. 

Nevertheless the prospects of the Bill are anything 
but bright. The Conservatives, who have _ been 
thoroughly nervous since Prince Biilow brought for- 
ward his financial reforms, are inclined to say that any 
change must be subversive of the established order. 
The Centre is annoyed that it was not consulted while 
the Bill was being drafted. As a party which attempts 
to combine authority with democracy it claims that it 
could have rendered useful assistance. Having been 
ignored, it is championing the cause of a secret “ballot, 
which it can do without risk since the Catholic elec- 
torate can be trusted to vote as it is told. The two 
strongest parties in the Diet thus view the Bill with 


suspicion—neither can be satisfied without alienating 
the other. 

So everything depends on the attitude of the 
National-Liberals. A middle-class party, they would 
gain under the Bill almost as much as our own 
middle classes did in 1832. It is, then, hardly pos- 
sible for them to look so valuable a gift-horse in the 
mouth, and with their support and the dubious assent 
of the Conservatives the Bill should get through as it 
stands. On the other hand, many middle-class electors 
dare not vote at all at present owing to the threats of 
boycott on the part of the Socialists, and this may 
induce the party to declare for a secret ballot. Allied 
with the National-Liberals and supported by the parties 
of the Left, the Centre would be able to defeat the 
Government on this point, and a very difficult situation 
would be created. Accordingly the immediate problem 
for Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is how shall he 
handle the ballot. His well-known inclination towards 
Conservative support suggests that he will be very 
reluctant to make the concession. On the other 
hand, to drop his Bill altogether might very well cost 
him his place. And it is just possible that in the en- 
suing squabbles between the two parties which defend 
authority the democrats might achieve a_ greater 
measure of success than now seems likely. 


WIMBLEDON—AN OFFERED SANCTUARY. 


VEN the rural Philistine who asks ‘*‘ What has 
posterity done for me? ’’ should find it in him 
to repel from the valley of Wimbledon Common the 
imminent threat of the ‘‘ concrete mendacities ’’. For 
these jerry-built marks of modern development rise 
quickly. A few years ago some of us were playing 
cricket along the railway on the other side from the 
common. Those playing-fields are now hideous with 
small houses; and from that example several morals 
may be drawn. Those fields were bought by the London 
Playing-fields Association, and so good a business was 
the purchase that this admirable society, under the 
guidance of an old Oxford cricketer, made enough 
money by the sale to purchase twice the space a few 
fields further out. 

A part of Wimbledon Common—and the oldest part— 
is to be developed like these playing-fields, and, as in 
their case, the land is offered for a song. It would be 
worth while to buy the land as a speculation, even were 
no finer deed open to the people of Wimbledon. The 
land can be bought, thanks to the generosity of the 
estate, for about £300 an acre; its market price to the 
house and land speculator would be as much again. 
As one walks along and about the beautiful stream 
whose banks are threatened, and looks at the spot less 
with the esthetic than the farmer’s eye, one is inclined 
to make a sporting offer to the municipality. A good 
man might allow the purchasers four per cent. on their 
money, consent to admit the public, and yet make a 
fair profit by farming the land. With a little lucerne 
seed—worked, shall we say, in nitrobacterine—a King’s 
College professor, some of the new perennial rye grass, 
a herd of cows, and a Swedish specialist, Mr. John 
Burns might here give an ocular demonstration of his 
pure-milk panaceas. 

The suggestion is made with becoming seriousness; 
but, of course, the obligation to prevent the encroach- 
ment of Carlyle’s brick mendacities is imperative on 
higher grounds and concerns more of us than the 
inhabitants of Wimbledon. It greatly concerns, for 
example, the mobile company of motorists. We are 
too late to map out the amenities of London as Napoleon 
mapped out Paris. The grander schemes of green 
circles, though attractive, are impossible. But we are 
not too late to save here and there the precious bits 
which have been kept unsullied by the accident of a 
wise possessor who cares more for green than gold. 
How rapidly as we iook from the Hampstead heights 
has the wedge of bricks pushed into the Hendon plain. 
How rapidly have the quiet meadows—a great home 
for larks—which carry the fine trees of Dulwich 
demoralised into tennis courts and now into villas. We 
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are shocked daily, as Smollett was shocked when Matt. 
Bramble wrote his breezy letter to Dr. Lewis. 

‘* Dear Doctor,—London is literally new to me; new 
in its streets, houses, and even its situation; as the 
Irishman said ‘ London is now gone out of town’. 
What I left open fields, producing hay and corn, I now 
find covered with streets, and squares, and palaces and 
churches. I am credibly informed, that in the space of 
seven years, eleven thousand new houses have been 
built in one quarter of Westminster, exclusive of what 
is daily added to other parts of this unwieldy metropolis. 
Pimlico and Knightsbridge are now almost joined to 
Chelsea and Kensington; and if this infatuation con- 
tinues for half a century, I suppose the whole county of 
Middlesex will be covered with brick.’’ 

The case for conservation at Wimbledon is peculiarly 
strong. At present what we know as Wimbledon 
Common is practically continuous with Richmond Park. 
But the tract of connecting land, in Kingston Vale and 
Putney Vale, is not common land, and the time has 
come when it must be sold. By the enterprise of private 
citizens, who anticipated the raising of a public sum, 
some thirteen acres have been bought, thus ‘‘ securing 
the pass’’. The little piece they have bought assures 
for the moment the neck connecting the common with the 
Robin Hood Gate of Richmond Park. Beverley Brook, 
the vertebrz of this neck column, is one of the very 
last brooks left in a region of wonderful brooks. How 
many are extinguished, in London and round London. 
Even Beverley Brook may meet the fate of that pleasing 
brook, dear to Milton, of which the last trace is an 
intermittent jerk of water down the hidden drain at the 
North end of Blackfriars Bridge. The last of the brooks 
is cheap at £60,000, as a sentimental investment ; and 
with the brook goes a wide space of good farm and valley 
land. With the help of municipal authority eighty acres 
were recently bought on Hampstead Heath for £43,000. 
Here it is proposed to buy over one hundred and 
seventy acres for about £453,000. The excellence of the 
investment is beyond all question. How land appre- 
ciates till its price becomes almost prohibitive for all 
but the speculator, we have seen recently at Harrow, 
where the school had to pour out gold to prevent its own 
asphyxiation. At present two farms are to be seen in 
this quarter of the common, bringing into London that 
sense of interdependence of Town and Country which 
maintained Westminster in a healthy philosophy, when 
townsmen lived on produce they could see from the 
town walls and buy from the countryman in the weekly 
market. Farm-land, playing grounds for children, a 
fair-way of fair country for eight miles or so, a reservoir 
of healthy inspiration, where London may breathe in 
the thoughts as well as the air of the country. These 
are offered and these will be rejected if the sum is not 
raised. What are fifty or sixty thousand pounds beside 
the issue. A vital principle is involved. 

What has posterity done for us? Perhaps a good 
deal. It is at any rate a stirring thing to be able to 
dedicate to the public in perpetuity a beautiful spot. The 
very words are fine, the thought is finer; and perhaps 
the care for posterity is the motive that of all others in 
public affairs most flavours present action. There is a 
phrase used somewhere or other in the legislation on 
commons enclosures which the contributors to this fund 
should apply to the threatened bricks: ‘‘ Encroach- 
ments on or enclosures of village greens shall be deemed 
a public nuisance ’’. London, both outer London and 
inner London, needs its village green. As movement 
becomes easier, the value of this continuous stretch, 
this 8-shaped sanctuary of park and common land, of 
which the circles join at Robin Hood Gate, will accumu- 
late at compound interest. Sanctuary suggests birds; 
and those who this week have heard the loud thrushes 
drowning the spring song of the blue tits on either side 
of Robin Hood Gate, will imagine, to the stimulation 
of their generosity, how the birds perpetually find their 
way up this channel of open country into the very heart 

of London. At Richmond they pass from the river to 
the Park, chiff-chaffs and willow-warblers as well as 
the native birds, and from Richmond they are drawn 


to pass the gate and seck the food that gathers round ! 


the threatened brook. 


In a hundred ways London needs this sanctuary. 
Does London want it? If the purchase of these one 
hundred and seventy acres should do no more than 
draw the attention of engrossed Londoners to the ample 
glories of Richmond and Wimbledon—too often left 
half-deserted—its educational value will represent many 
times the money spent. We trust that, as at Hamp- 
stead, municipal authorities will give a lead to private 
generosity. To secure this pass is a civic as well as 
a citizen’s duty. 


THE CITY. 


HE further reduction in the Bank rate to 3 per cent. 
is welcome, and especially so because it has 
been delayed a fortnight beyond expectation. If any 
reason existed for the delay it is not apparent to 
the City. The maintenance of the rate at 34 per 
cent. has not checked the outflow of gold, nor at- 
tracted any considerable amount of it to the Bank’s 
coffers. It has not assisted the Government in its bor- 
rowing operations, while it has penalised those traders 
whose credit transactions are based upon the ruling 
official rate of discount. Nor has it had any effect in 
keeping up the discount rate in the market, for quota- 
tions there have long been out of touch with Thread- 
needle Street. If it is sought to find an excuse in the 
disorganised condition of Wall Street, then the direc- 
tors are doing wrong in now making a change, for the 
position there, so far from being improved, is decidedly 
worse than it was a fortnight ago. The reduction 
should assist the recovery in Stock Exchange securities, 
now making steady, if slow, progress. We, of course, 
exclude American securities from our survey. They 
had their rise last year, and are now going through the 
inevitable reaction. All other markets, however, stand 
to benefit from the official recognition of cheaper money, 
and especially Home Corporation stocks, Colonial 
Government securities, and Home Railway securities. 
British Funds we do not care to include, because until 
we know how the Government intend to meet the year’s 
deficit and naval requirements there must be uncer- 
tainty. Then there is the improvement in the credit of 
foreign Governments. They are all scaling down the 
rates of interest at which they borrow abroad, bringing 
them closer and closer to the level at which money is 
lent on the best security in the United Kingdom and in 
our colonies. Sooner or later there must be a revulsion 
of feeling in favour of the home security. 

It is a pity when business on the Stock Exchange 
shows much promise that the Committee should attempt 
to dictate to brokers the terms upon which they must 
do business with the public. The proposed new scale 
of commissions is calculated to kill speculative dealings, 
while at the same time it would be a serious blow 
to small investment purchases. Apparently the object 
of the Committee in bringing forward the new scale is 
to justify the action taken in the prevention of 
‘* shunting ’’. The public do not want to be told what 
commissions they should pay, and only a very few 
brokers want a rule established that they must not 
work under a certain remuneration. Freedom to do 
business on terms mutually agreeable is all that is 
desired, and any interference between broker and client 
in the matter of charges will be much resented. A 
client who is discontented with his broker has his 
remedy in seeking another; similarly a broker who is 
asked to ‘‘ cut ’’ prices for a client can, if he choose, 
refer him elsewhere. It is right and proper that there 
should be a fixed charge on the buying and selling 
of trustee stocks, but ridiculous to lay down a law 
that a mining share quoted at, say, twenty shillings 
should carry a fixed commission of threepence when 
brokers are willing to work for the more modest charge 
of twopence or under. What the public wants is pro- 
tection against the ‘‘ jobber ’’—the man who “‘ makes ”’ 
the prices. 

The apparent success of the Bulgarian Loan was due to 
the gambling element of the issue which appealed to 
the majority of subscribers. Issued at the price of 


91} per cent., the Loan is repayable at par by half- 
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yearly drawings commencing on 1 May next. This 
means that every bondholder stands a chance of 
obtaining an immediate bonus of 84 per cent. Only 
a very few can receive a prize, but the speculative 
investor likes the prospect and has planked down 
his money without considering the many risks which 
must necessarily attend an investment in a country 
like Bulgaria. Of minor issues during the week 
we have had many and various, with the usual pro- 
portion of rubber-plantation companies. An impudent 
promotion is the Kwaloe Rubber Estates, Limited. 
There is no rubber grown on the estates so far, but 
they are sold at the same price as plantations attaining 
maturity. As a bait, subscribers are guaranteed a 
6 per cent. dividend during the time the rubber trees 
are growing. Of the purchase-money the vendors 
require £35,000 in cash, and the prospectus facetiously 
states that no part of this ‘‘ is in respect of goodwill ’’. 
We should like to know at what figure the estates were 
purchased by the Middle East Estates Syndicate, 
Limited, the vendors and promoters of the company. 
The old adage, ‘‘ There’s nothing like leather ’’, is 
changed now to ‘‘ There’s nothing like rubber ’’. It 
is the easiest ‘‘ catch ’’ in the world to obtain money 
for a rubber proposition, and it is amazing to count 
the number of people who profess a knowledge of its 
production and cost. We notice that Mr. Ernest 
Polden has now gone into rubber, he being the chair- 
man of the newly formed Ceara Rubber Estates, 
Limited. 

Exit Mr. Carl Meyer from the Pekin Syndicate. 
It has been a tough battle, and M. Oury has come out 
on top. The French shareholders, however, will not 
have things all their own way. In the new board there 
will be a preponderance of the English element, and 
rumour says the new chairman will be one who will add 
considerably to the prestige of the Syndicate. 


INSURANCE: ANNUITIES. 
V. 


HE annuities we have dealt with hitherto involve 
the outlay of a capital sum, and the annuities 
begin immediately. There are other forms of annuities 
which can be bought by single or annual premiums, 
and the receipt of which is deferred. 

The most usual form of deferred annuity is one under 
which premiums are paid annually up to-a certain age, 
when the payment of premiums ceases, and the receipt 
of the annuity begins. Thus a woman aged thirty 
next birthday can obtain an annuity of £10 a year 
from age fifty until death by paying £5 gs. 8d. a year 
till she reaches the age of fifty. A similar benefit com- 
mencing at age sixty calls for £2 6s. 8d. a year until 
that age is attained. In the event of death before 
reaching the agreed age the premiums paid are returned, 
and after the last premium has been paid, and before the 
annuity begins, the policyholder has the right to take a 
payment in cash in place of the annuity. The older the 
age at which the annuity commences, and the younger 
the age at which the policy is taken out, the lower is 
the annual premium. 

Deferred annuities of this kind can be paid for by a 
single premium, which for a woman of thirty is £77, to 
obtain £10 a year from age fifty until death: for the 
same age at entry an annuity of £10, commencing at 
age sixty, would cost only £40: whether paid for by 
single or annual premiums an annuity of £10, com- 
mencing at fifty, could be exchanged for a cash pay- 
ment of £155, and commencing at sixty for a cash 
payment of 4120. P 

Another form of deferred annuity, which on occasion 
is of very great value, provides for an annuity to a speci- 
fied beneficiary to commence at the death of a person 
assured. A man, instead of taking a policy for a fixed 
sum payable at death, can secure a fixed income for his 
widow commencing when he dies and continuing so 
long as she survives. It is, of course, always possible 
for a beneficiary under a policy to use the sum assured 


in purchasing an annuity. For a given capital outlay 
the annuity would be small if the husband died early 
and the widow had to purchase the annuity early in life, 
while it would be large if the man lived for a long time 
and the annuity were bought at an advanced age. It is 
sometimes better to let the life office take the chance of 
this, and so make certain of a fixed income for the 
widow. Should the wife die before the husband the 
policy could come into force in the ordinary way, assur. 
ing a cash payment at the man’s death. 

Many life offices are now prepared to let the bene. 
ficiaries under policies draw the money by instalments 
spread over a fixed number of years. Thus a policy of 
any kind, whether whole-life or endowment assurance, 
might give the right to a cash payment of £766, or as an 
alternative twenty annual payments of 450 each, mak. 
ing £1000 in all. Again, a policy might yield £1326 
in cash, or instead £50 a year for twenty years and 
£1000 in cash at the end of the twentieth year, thus 
vielding £2000 in all. 

It is occasionally provided that the payments under 
a policy may be, say, £50 a year for twenty years asa 
certainty, accompanied by the provision that if a par- 
ticular beneficiary survives the assured by more than 
twenty years, this annual payment of £50 will be con- 
tinued until the death of this beneficiary. 

Contracts of this kind combine life assurance with 
annuities and tend to make it certain that the whole 
object of assurance, which is to provide an income for 
dependents or for the assured himself, will be accom- 
plished, and that the assurance money will not be lost 
through injudicious investment. 

One of the troubles in the selection of the most suit- 
able policy is the difficulty of knowing precisely what a 
man’s requirements will be later on in life: he may 
have taken whole-life assurance, and find ultimately 
that endowment assurance would have suited his pur- 
pose better, and similarly in respect of policies or 
annuities of other kinds. Hence there is much that is 
attractive about policies giving guaranteed options on 
the attainment of acertain age. The best policy of this 
kind is issued by the Norwich Union Life Office, which 
at age thirty at entry for an annual premium of 
£28 gs. 7d. assures £1000 at death before age sixty; 
on attaining that age many options are available. The 
policyholder can take £1063 in cash: he can draw 
£465 in cash and have £1000 paid at his death: he 
can have an annuity of £42 17s. a year and £1000 at 
death, or a smaller sum at death and a larger annuity: 
he can take if he chooses an annuity of £98 a year for 
life, or instead can have £1730 paid at his death. Any 
of these benefits can be taken at age sixty, and no 
further premiums have to be paid to secure them: 
if, however, it suits his purpose to continue paying pre- 
miums he can do so, and the sum assured under his 
policy will then be £2159. This policy is a good 
illustration of the adaptability of life assurance and 
annuities to the most diverse requirements. 


** CHANTECLER.”’ 
By Max BEerBoum. 


ve I have seen it. And I am going to tell you 

all about it. I rush forward as Our Special 
Correspondent, breathlessly to pour into your pricked- 
up ears the whole story, the whole manner and aspect 
of the thing. But—lI see your ears drooping, and horror 
in your eyes. You know well, from last Tuesday’s 
newspapers, ‘‘ Chantecler ’’ scene by scene; and you 
implore me to assume this. And so, more than a 
trifle crestfallen, I agree to offer you merely some little 
impressions and opinions. 

Many times, in the course of the evening at the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, my thoughts turned to the shade 
of Constant Coquelin. It was right that one should 
not now forget him whose last vears had been spent 
in such a glow of enthusiasm for ‘‘ Chantecler ”’, and 
in such an agony of impatience for it—him who, Just 
when the play was at length finished, was finished 
also. And, as a matter of fact, it was not possible to 
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forget him : wherever the cock strutted, there hovered 
the shade of him. Guitry, I grant, is magnificent. 
From first to last, his success is not in question. 
But it is not the triumph that Coquelin would have 
won. When Coquelin died, I thought that perhaps, 
after all, the gods had been good to him, sparing him 
a tremendous failure. I doubted whether it would be 
possible for an audience not to be bored, after half an 
hour or so, by a play interpreted (in so far as it could 
be interpreted) without human faces and human ges- 
tures. Well, as it turns out, there are human faces. 
The original intention was that the mimes should show 
nothing but their mouths. It was thus that Coquelin 
was prepared to play Chantecler. But Guitry has 
not been so accommodating. He and the rest of the 
persons of the play have their valuable faces to help 
them. I have no doubt that Coquelin, when the play 
came to actual rehearsal, would have insisted that he 
could not, after all, do without his face. I am sure it 
is by M. Rostand’s concession in this matter of masks 
that the scale of the play’s fate has been turned. It 
would have been pedantic in him to refuse. If poultry 
have human voices, why not human faces? At the 
Porte-Saint-Martin they have only human full-faces : 
their side-faces are veiled by their feathers. And thus, 
as they strut about the stage (dwarfed, all of them, by 
the Brobdingnagian ‘‘ properties ’’), there is in our eyes 
a constant oscillation between the illusion of actual 
poultry and the perception of actual human beings. 
And this is just as it should be. If we saw the poultry 
merely as symbols, and never as poultry, the play would 
lose much of its charm. If we had not frequent sight 
of the human faces, not only would the symbolism be 
blurred, but the speeches and the action would very 
soon be wearisome. 

I have said that Guitry is magnificent. He is, in- 
deed, too magnificent. Not for a moment do we 
wonder at the awe he inspires in the hens: we share 
it. Whenever he turns his full-face to us—that face 
wrought in iron, or hewn out of rock, that face 
fashioned for heroic villainy or villainous heroism (we 
know not which), with its glittering eyes and minatory 
nose, and all-compressing, all-compelling lips, that face 
more than ever grim now in the shadow of the great 
beak above it—we quail as in the presence of some great 
Viking revisiting the earth and behaving in his old 
fashion. Yes, it is as such that Guitry behaves through- 
out the play. He has humour, but always it is grim, 
never comedic; and never is there a touch of the gro- 
tesque. And, thus while he personally succeeds by 
sheer force and splendour, the play itself loses much of 
its quality. For Chantecler is a dual part. As drawn 
by Rostand, the cock is at once a great figure and a 
figure of fun. On the one hand, he is symbolic of all 
that is best in the French nation. He is full of faith, 
of conscience, of courage. He is honest, stable, 
laborious, unselfish. He will work his talons to the 
quick, if need be, in performance of his mission. Ros- 
tand admires him, and would have us admire him, im- 
mensely, and has given to him as foil the Blackbird, 
symbol of all that on the boulevards is frivolous and 
clever and silly and useless, and has given as further 
foils the owls and bats and other night-birds who hate 
him and scheme for his undoing—the Anti-Nationalists, 
Socialists, Anarchists. As a philosopher, Rostand sees 
the fineness of him, and as a Frenchman loves him. But 
as a philosopher he sees, too, the absurdity of him, and as 
a Frenchman makes constant fun of him. Chantecler is 
narrow-minded, unenlightened, and a megalomaniac. 
Without these defects how could he have the qualities 
in virtue of which he excels? He thinks his farmyard 
is the whole world. The Hen-Pheasant, of whom he 
sets himself to make a conquest when she seeks refuge 
in his domain, is a symbol partly of the modern woman 
impatient of traditional burdens and limitations, partly 


‘of the world at large, and of freedom and beauty. In 


both capacities she is meant to make Chantecler seem 
ludicrous—all the more ludicrous by reason of his condes- 
cension to her, and his incapacity for believing that she 
can conceive anything higher than himself. He ima- 


gines that it is he who causes the sun to rise, and that if 
the sun do not shine brightly **coughout the day it is 


because he has not sung his best, and that if he sang not 
at all the sun would stay sulking beneath the horizon. 
I remember hearing Oscar Wilde tell a story which he 
intended to write, and which he called, I think, ‘* St. 
Timothy of the Desert ’’. It was about a hermit-saint 
who, every night, knelt and prayed God that the sun 
should rise. When the sun had risen, he always praised 
God for His goodness in having granted the prayer and 
vouchsafed the miracle. But one night, the saint, ex- 
hausted by some exceptional penance that he had laid 
on himself in the day, slept a long sleep, insomuch that 
when he awoke the sun was shining into his eyes. For 
a while, he was greatly perplexed and agitated. Strange 
doubts laid hold on him. But presently his face cleared, 
and he knelt down on the sand, and praised God 
for that He had had pity and had vouchsafed the 
miracle that day of His own will... . ‘‘ Les beaux 
esprits se rencontrent ’’, and Rostand’s Chantecler is 
very like to Wilde’s S. Timothy. The Hen-Pheasant, 
partly for love of mischief, partly because she is jealous 
for herself of her lord’s devotion to duty, so manceuvres 
that Chantecler is too late to sing for the sun’s 
resurgence. But Chantecler, though troubled, is un- 
dismayed. The sun, he reassures himself, has risen 
in answer to the still-resounding echoes of some pre- 
vious day’s song. There is grandeur in this thought, 
as in all the thoughts of Chantecler ; but the grandeur 
of Chantecler is the measure of his grotesqueness, and 
it is because never for one moment does Guitry make 
fun that one sighs for Coquelin—Coquelin, that natural 
master of fun, who would have been so broadly comical 
all the time, without abating one jot of the serious dignity 
and force essential to the part. In Cyrano, which was a 
triple part, heroic, comic, and romantic, Coquelin was 
great by reason of his mastery of heroic comedy and 
comic heroism: we waived the romance that was not 
in him. Had he lived to play Chantecler, we need have 
waived nothing: the performance would have been 
not only stupendous, but flawless. Guitry is splendid 
in the forthright passages of the part, the outbursts, 
as when he denounces and shames the Blackbird, and 
as when he reveals to the Hen-Pheasant the secret of 
his power over the sun—the gathering-in through his 
talons of all the forces that lie deep down in the good 
earth—‘‘ Et si de tous les chants mon chant est le plus 
fier, C’est que je chante clair afin qu’il fasse clair ’’. 
But in the specifically amusing passages, as when he 
courts the Hen-Pheasant, or as when he playfully 
addresses as ‘‘ cher maitre ’’ a newly-hatched chicken, 
my heart cries out for the unctuous Coquelin. It 
is in such passages that the need for Coquelin is most 
salient. But the need for him is strong throughout 
the play. Guitry presents one element, instead of two 
elements fused. That he scores even so a great per- 
sonal success, is proof of his tremendous endowments 
for—well, not for comedy. 

Just where he excels, in potency of presence, and 
in the grand manner, and in a sense for the rhythm 
of verse, Mme. Simone fails. She is a charming 
comedian, but, as the Hen-Pheasant, neither is she 
like a bird, nor does she suggest either the magic or 
the meaning of the character. She is not of the wood- 
land, nor is she modern woman in the abstract, nor is 
she incarnate freedom. She is just Mme. Simone 
skipping about in feathers, very pleasant to look at, 
and, when she has to speak more than one alexandrine 
at a time, not so very pleasant to listen to. On artistic 
not less than on sentimental grounds, it is well that 
M. Jean Coquelin is in the play. No one could have 
given a better rendering of the faithful farmyard dog— 
this dog in whose veins flows the blood of a hundred- 
and-one breeds, and who stands as a symbol of the 
honest bourgeoisie. As the Blackbird, M. Galipaux is 
perfect—perfect in physical realism not less than in 
symbolical suggestion. Hail to thee, blithe spirit, half 
devil and half bird! I have no space for mention of 
the other persons of the play: they are innumerable. 
As is his way, M. Rostand has rioted in material ; and, 
as is also his way, he has left not a particle untouched 
by his ingenuity. There is not among all the birds 
and other creatures that are crowded into his ark one 
thar is not amusing and vivid in its own fashion. Other 
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poets, having conceived this fable of Chantecler, would 
have been content to work it out simply: the theme 
is rich enough in itself. But for M. Rostand it is a 
vehicle for all manner of side issues; and the wonder 
is not that he took such a long time over the play, 
but that he ever finished it at all. Probably he does not 
regard it as finished. A host of new ideas for it must 
have surged in his breast ; and what we now see is but 
an outline, may be, of what the play will presently 
become, Meanwhile, besides the various minor motives 
and meanings which I have adumbrated, there is in 
the presentment of Chantecler a study of the artist, 
ever straining after perfection, and haunted by dread 
of inspiration failing—‘‘ trouverai-je dans mon cceur 
le chanson? ’’ And there is, in the scene of the 
Guinea-Fowl’s ‘‘ Five o’Clock ’’, a fusillade of satire 
against the literary fashions of the day. It is weil for 
a Satirist to have a point of view; and the point of 
view from which he can most powerfully direct his 
shafts is always that of a man whose soul is rooted in 
the classical tradition. I have often doubted whether 
Aristophanes really cared a rap for Aeschylus. I am 
certain that Byron didn’t care a rap for Pope. I wonder 
whether M. Rostand cares a rap for Racine. No 
matter: the effect of his fusillade is terrific. Who shall 
count the wounded ? 

There will be reprisals, of course. M. Rostand has 
never been beloved, has always been belittled, by the 
superior persons. And with good reason. Such 
invariable and pre-eminent success as his is not love- 
able ; and there is so much of him to belittle. I myself, 
as a superior person, have often joined in the game of 
detraction, finding it good fun. This time, however, 
I prefer to round on my comrades, stricken though they 
are. I grant them M. Rostand is not a poet in the strict 
sense of the word (alias, the sense which fashion, at the 
present moment, attaches to the word). He is not a 
shy, pensive, simple, very sincere, very wistful man, 
brooding on life’s mysteries. I like and respect such 
men very much indeed. But, taking them on the 
average, I would willingly exchange a round dozen of 
them for one Rostand. In his exuberant rhetoric and 
wit and inventive power and knowledge of human 
nature, Rostand seems to me quite twelve times more 
treasurable than one of these little ones. Of course, 
for a really great poet I would barter Rostand. If I had 
to choose between him and Maeterlinck, for example, 
I should not hesitate for a moment. But as the choice 
is not forced on me, I am free to delight in both. A 
curious conjunction, these two names! Maeterlinck, 
the massive, the eupeptic, with his motor-bicycle and 
his bulldog—Maeterlinck, the child-like in heart, the 
sweet and profound seer, the sage etherial; and 
Rostand, the delicate of frame, the dandy, the dilet- 
tante, yet in his work all gusto and virility and expan- 
siveness. Maeterlinck, the man of imagination; and 
Rostand, the man of a _ mnillion-and-one fancies. 
Rostand, all crowned with the pride and pomps of life, 
saluting Nature, adoring her, ‘‘ au mieux ’’ with her; 
Maeterlinck knowing her soul from within. I have 
often thought that the universality of Maeterlinck’s 
mind is his because he has, in virtue of being a Belgian, 
no nationality to speak of. If Rostand had not been 
born a Frenchman—but no, the hypothesis is incon- 
ceivable. We cannot imagine Rostand as other than 
French to his finger-tips. He could never have been 
universal. Yet is it the very strength of nationality in 
him that speeds his genius across frontiers and seas. 


THE GROWTH OF ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


CURIOUS change has come over the aspect of 
London concerts since the days when I first wrote 
musical articles in this Review. Then Richter used 
every year to give a few orchestral concerts in S. James’ 
Hall (old style) ; the Philharmonic indulged a few times 
each year in those dreary antics which rendered it justly 
celebrated throughout Europe; Mr. Henschel’s half- 


dozen or so of concerts were never so magnificent as 
the conductor’s apparent intentions; Mr. Newman 
about that time was feeling his way at Queen’s Hall 
with extreme caution. There used to be, | imagine, as 
many musical entertainments during the society season 
as there are now; but the character of the entertain- 
ments was vastly different. Nowadays we are all for 
the orchestra : not only has there been an enormous in- 
crease in the number of purely orchestral concerts, but 
even the least enterprising of soloists must needs engage 
a band as an attraction. In the ancient days those that 
contemplated an orchestral concert engaged a soloist as 
the extra attraction. I do not say the old condition of 
parties has been reversed, but I do say that owing to. 
the increased popularity of bands the power of the 
soloist—singer or player—has waned and his (or her) 
domination entirely ceased. Foreign ladies and gentle- 
men no longer rule us with a rod of iron, nor is it worth 
the while of their advance agents to appal us with a 
tongue of brass. It has been noticeable, these latter 
years, that the German annual invasion has diminished 
in violence; and though some writers, artfully hiding 
the fact that they are musical critics, and veiling their 
real meaning under imagery borrowed from the world of 
politics, still try to frighten us, yet are we still unafraid. 
The vogue of the orchestra and of orchestral music has 
ended the foreign usurpation of those musical rights of 
ours which our fathers did not win for us, but, on the 
contrary, threw away with a light heart. The long- 
haired gentleman from that quarter of Judea un- 
accountably called Poland on our maps must now share 
with English bandsmen the shekels he gains by per- 
forming in Park Lane. Without being patriots—for 
patriotism, said Johnson, is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, and let us hope we are none of us yet driven to 
that last ditch—without being patriots, let us joyfully 
cry Perish the foreigner! England for the English! 
If anyone wishes to add And Germany, and France, and 
Russia, and Austria for the English, I cheerfully ask 
Why not? All of us—who are English—must live; 
and there are many of us. Live, be our motto, and 
let live those who don’t spoil our little game. 

These sage reflections stirred in my mind the other 
day as I turned over a heap of programmes of impend- 
ing concerts ; and it is nearly the truth to say that, with 
the exception of Mr. Buhlig’s recital, at all the per- 
formances of the past two weeks really worth attending. 
an orchestra was employed. No man would be so 
foolish as to say which was the finer of two of these, 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra or the London Symphony ;. 
and if in this article I cannot speak so highly of the 
New Symphony Orchestra as of these it may be that 
I have not heard it in its full glory. At Madame Nina 
Menzies’ vocal recital on 1 February there seemed to 
be only some seventy to eighty players, and this. 
is not enough to fill Queen’s Hall. However, before 
these lines meet the reader’s eye the New Symphony 
folk will have indulged in a veritable orgy. I under- 
stand that at Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s concert yesterday 
the band numbered one hundred and twenty, including 
saxophones, fliigel-horns, an oboe-d’amore, and some 
concertinas, a steam-hammer, two traction-engines and. 
a sewing-machine. Mr. Holbrooke is far too serious a 
musician to be treated other than seriously, and prob- 
ably in a later article an opportunity will be afforded 
me of discussing his experiments—that is, if I survive 
them; and if I am laid amongst the slain, intelligent 
husbands of lady singers will quickly perceive fresh pos- 
sibilities in the way of disposing of recalcitrant critics. 
But, after all, I do not feel sure that the occasion will 
be very favourable to forming a judgment of the New 
Symphony Orchestra. It may be said at once that 
Madame Menzies sang some songs of Wagner, Alex. 
Georges and Puccini very well indeed, and that in the 
one instrumental piece for which the orchestra was not 
too little, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, Mr. Landon 
Ronald spoiled everything by his excessive, violent con- 
trasts. He got no gradations, neither diminuendo nor 
crescendo ; he gave us never a mezzo-forte, a piano nor 
a forte: his men had to play either pianissimo or 
fortissimo. I know no music which will bear this style 
of handling—least of all Schubert’s ; and as Mr. Ronald. 
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is an excellent musician who might develop into a fine 
conductor, I trust he may see his way to adopt a 
smoother and, to speak frankly, more artistic method. 
And perhaps he will not think me rude if I remind him 
that we listen with our ears, not our eyes, and we go to 
concerts to listen, not to stare. 

At the concerts of both the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
and the Symphony Orchestra one objectionable feature 
of the ancient days is carefully preserved and cherished, 
the analytic programme. The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
adorns its ‘* book of the words ’’ with portraits of the 
principal artists, presumably so that (on 29 January, 
for instance) no one in the auditorium might excusably 
mistake Mr. George Henschel for Miss Marie Hall nor 
either for Mr. Henry Wood. The letterpress, by Mrs. 
Rosa Newmarch, was finely unenlightening. At the 
Symphony Orchestra, two days later, the programme 
contained no illustrations, but for this omission we were 
compensated by some wonderful word-painting in the 
analyses. Few writers could use the English language 
as the analyst does—and fewer would wish to do so. It 
is long past time that photographs, flowery writing and 
the rest of the nonsense were swept away: nothing 
more is needed than the main themes of each work and 
—if you like—a plain account of the composer’s life. 
At present each analysis is a eulogium of the piece 
analysed and, of course, of the composer. In the case 
of juvenile musicians whose achievements are marked 
‘* First time ”’ this is distinctly unfair; for one cannot 
but be prejudiced against an unfortunate young man 
who is eulogised by the writer of the Symphony 
Orchestra’s notes. If the design of the directors is to 
win sympathy for new works the analysis ought to 
open somewhat after this manner: ‘‘ This atrocious 
piece of so-called music never ought to be played. The 
invention is feeble, the workmanship vile, the feeling 
hopelessly prosaic ’’. Such advance notices would do a 
world of good, and I am prepared to supply them at 
store prices. 

Mr. Wood began on 29 January with a charmingly 
piquant overture by the Finnish composer Jannefelt— 
music-hall stuff, such as Dr. Osmond Carr or Mr. 
George Byng could easily write, and not so good as 
much they have written, but precisely the thing to put 
folk in a good humour for the afternoon’s amusements. 
A scena from Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘*‘ King Saul ’’ was 
sung by Mr. Henschel, who afterwards gave Hans 
Sachs’ monologue from Act II. of ‘* Die Meister- 
singer ’’. In its way his rendering of the second piece 
was good. Years agone his voice used to put me to 
flight, and I always thought, as I ran, of the courage 
one must possess to have such a vocal organ—or, to 
speak more accurately, ophicleide—trained at all. But 
if he always sings as he did on this occasion there will 
be no reason to regret his reappearance in London. 
Miss Marie Hall’s violin-playing was superb, though it 
is a pity she chose such a trashy thing as Joachim’s 
E minor variations. Mr. J. A. F. Maitland is quoted 
(in the programme) as saying of the technical diffi- 
culties of this that they ‘‘ are not the kind of difficulties 
that impress the ignorant hearer as being in any way 
marvellous ’’. Thus it seems that Mr. Maitland alone 
understands how hard they are; and it is hoped he is 
alone in this opinion : ‘‘ Even Spohr, with all his adher- 
ence to classical form, wrote music that made far more 
surely for general effect than Joachim’s does ’’. It is 
curious that any writer should be incapable of praising 
an idol without making comparisons which are as pre- 
posterous as they are offensive to anyone of judgment 
and taste. Miss Hall’s other choice, a movement of 
Paganini, rescored by Mr. Wood, was not, to own the 
truth, much better. Both pieces served mainly to show 
off the lady’s technique, and one could wish more fre- 
quently to hear her pure and golden tone, and her subtly 
balanced phrasing, in more serious music. Of César 
Franck’s symphony I will say only this: it is one of 
the stodgiest pieces of organ-music ever written, inad- 
vertently or through deliberate false feeling, for the 
orchestra. Besides, I am conservative enough to hold 
that the end of a piece of music, organ or orchestral, 
should not come in the middle. Franck apparently 


thought differently. All the movements are full of 


endings in the middles—all save the second, which never 
really starts away. 

At this concert the orchestral playing was throughout 
magnificent. The same may be said of the Symphony 
Orchestra’s performance under Safonoff on the 31st; 
but concerning this I have little to add. Elgar’s 
Symphony is ancient history now.and has been reviewed 
in these columns. The only ‘‘ novelty ’’ was Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in D for strings. It is glorious music 
and was gloriously rendered. 


FRENCH COUNTRY LIFE. 
III.—A PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION. 


| hs was a bye-election a few months ago, caused by 
the sitting member being elected Senator, and 
there were three candidates in the field—a Conservative, 
a Radical, and a Socialist. The average outsider would 
have noticed but little excitement, though there were a 
certain number of placards upon the walls. Each 
candidate had posted up his election address, to which 
had been added in due course other posters where the 
respective candidates had denounced one another as 
liars, traitors, sold to the Jesuits, the Jews, or the 
foreigner ; and yet our Picards were not more than five 
and a half hours from London. On the other hand, 
there were few outward signs that an election was in 
progress—neither colours nor favours nor processions 
of gaily decorated carts or carriages. They are, on the 
whole, an unemotional people, and leave such demon- 
strations for the more excitable folk of the South. Dis- 
turbances were, however, expected in the neighbouring 
market town. ‘‘ Il y aura des bagarres ”’ said my host, 
as two of the three candidates were going to speak not 
at the same but at successive meetings—the first at 
one and the second at three o’clock ; and he added that 
he was arming himself with a loaded revolver. This 
precaution proved, happily, to be unnecessary. The 
first meeting was.the Conservative one. The garden 
of a disused convent was crowded with an audience of 
farmers and labourers, whilst the leading families of 
the department were well represented on the platform. 
The chairman and bureau—consisting of the assessors 
and secretary—were elected by the meeting, for these 
formalities have to be observed, and the chairman 
opened the proceedings. The candidate then addressed 
the meeting, not from the table, but walking up and 
down the platform and throwing out his words care- 
lessly as he moved backwards and forwards. When he 
had finished speaking he and the chairman embraced 
with effusion. Hardly had this meeting broken up when 
the Radicals held theirs. The audience was practically 
the same, but the platform was different. When the 
candidate had finished speaking the audience were told 
they might speak if they wished, but before anyone had 
time to say a word the proposer of the resolution was 
upon his legs. Everything seemed to pass off peace- 
ably, and there were but few personalities. A few days 
later, however, one of the candidates expressed himself 
pretty freely about his opponents. A challenge followed, 
revolver shots were exchanged; and the two candidates 
left the field with their honour thoroughly vindicated. 
The most interesting part of the contest was yet to 
come. The Socialist candidate challenged his two 
opponents to a talking match; each candidate was to 
be allowed half an hour’s speech and then another half- 
hour for the reply. I arrived forty minutes late and the 
Conservative candidate had just started—an honest, 
straightforward lawyer in good practice, but deadly 
dull. He defined his position clearly. He was no 
Clerical, never had he dragged his knees on the flags 
of a church, but he was a Frenchman and protested 
from the bottom of his heart against the evils of 
religious tyranny, spying, delation, and freemasonry. 
The chief duty of the Radical was to defend his Govern- 
ment, and to justify the existence of a capitalist as 
against a Socialist State. He was certainly the best 
speaker of the three; for the Socialist was a poor 
creature unable to do much more than give out the 
vaguest of Communistic generalities, though he was 
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certainly far more advanced than men of his ticket are 
usually in Germany. The Socialists were in a majority, 
but they listened with the greatest courtesy to all the 
speakers. 

These meetings only took place within the last fort- 
night of the campaign, for speakers left the people 
rigidly alone at other times. The Government were, 
however, steadily at work all through with their 
official organisation. The préfet looked after the whole 
department while the sous-préfet attended to the 
arrondissement. Their importance was, however, 
dwarfed by that of the délégué, an unofficial representa- 
tive of the Government who kept the authorities in 
touch with all that was going on in the villages. A 
small farmer was most anxious to have his son home 
from the colours so as to help him to get in his harvest. 
He applied through his Municipal Council, who for- 
warded his appeal to the proper quarters. The délégué 
sent for him and gave him to understand that the 
Municipality could do nothing; the only person who 
could help him was he, the délégué, but if he did so the 
farmer must pledge himself to stand by the Govern- 
ment. 

The same thing happened when another peasant 
whose crops had been destroyed by a hailstorm asked 
for compensation from the Government. Every appeal 
passed through the délégué, and the favour was granted 
only to those who could be depended upon to vote 
for the Ministerial candidate. A similar course was 
adopted by him who wished to secure for a relative the 
right to sell stamps or tobacco, or for himself the 
‘*mérite agricole ’’, the ‘‘ palmes académiques ’’, pre- 
sumably accorded to those who had rendered services 
to the cause of agriculture or of education, and the 
legion of honour. As our Picards are rather an inde- 
pendent race they were not quite so dominated by the 
blandishments of the délégué as the Southerner; but 
still the délégué was able to do something and to secure 
a certain number of votes for the Ministerial candidate. 
As the day of the poll approached there was rather 
more effervescence among the Government officials than 
usual, and one realised that business was being 
done. Thus anyone who went to the préfecture, sous- 
prefecture, or even into the other Government 
departments, could see that something was up. A 
prominent official was heard to complain that he could 
not rely upon some of his subordinates who he knew 
were sending in absolutely untrue reports as to his 
loyalty to the Government behind his back. He had 
kept neutral the whole time, neither working for nor 
against the Government—and this was brought up 
against him, especially as he was on friendly terms with 
the chateau and had shot there two or three times. 
On the day of the poll every voter recorded his vote in 
his own commune and dropped the ballot-paper where 
he wrote the name of his candidate into the ballot-box. 
Of course this destroys all secrecy in small districts 
where everyone’s handwriting is known to the presiding 
officer and his assessors. When the votes came to be 
counted, the Conservative was returned by a good 
majority over the second candidate, but failed to secure 
more than half the votes recorded. A second ballot was 
therefore held a fortnight later on and the Ministerial 
candidate was returned by a small majority. It was 
proved that in two communes less votes were ultimately 
recorded than had been originally polled, whilst in 
another the total number of votes polled exceeded the 
number of men on the roll. Strange to say, the voting 
papers which had disappeared were given to the Con- 
servative candidate, whilst the commune whose ballot- 
papers were so excessive gave a large majority to the 
official candidate. 

These are small matters and are nothing to what 
happens in the South, where all sorts of tricks are 
openly practised. There was not much good in lodging 
a petition, whose result would have been a foregone 
conclusion. They have no election petition judges in 
France. It is the Chamber whose vote decides the 
question of whether there have been any irregularities, 
and in most cases that vote is given against the 
Opposition candidate. 


THE CROOKED LIMB. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


O N his ride from Pimlico to Brompton Charles Fortune 

met with tokens of sincere respect. Hehadnotcut 
so good a figure for five-and-twenty years. More people 
acknowledged him in an hour or so than had acknow- 
ledged him since he was a very young man. Many hats 
were raised. Charles the shabby was become almost a 
Charles the splendid. From head to toe he rode brand 
new. There had been a metamorphosis with him : he had 
pupated from the worn-out grub into a smart chrysalid 
cased in black and gold—and perhaps awaited now— 
who knows ?—the final change from chrysalid to imago, 
the winged thing. It was the funeral of Charles Fortune, 
and in the coach behind him rode his two brothers, one 
of whom was very fortunate on the Stock Exchange and 
the other not less fortunate in Orders. Charles was the 
crooked limb of the Fortune tree. The three brothers 
started absolutely equal in life to all outward seeming. 
They had the usual generous education of their class, 
public school and university ; and each understood from 
the first that on leaving college he must shift for him- 
self. A sum had been left in trust by an uncle, enough 
to educate the three as ‘‘ English gentlemen ’’: this 
money spent, they must make their own way in life. If 
anything, Charles, the middle of the three, promised best 
of them. He shone a little brighter than his brothers, 
first at school, then at college. He was not said to be 
the genius of the family ; that is a danger-signal ; but he 
could do a little more than his elder or his younger 
brother at a little less exertion, better in the schools and 
better in the playing-fields. 

How came it then that, whilst the eldest Fortune 
after reaching full manhood never had a serious check 
on his path to success in the City and the youngest 
never a serious check on his path to preferment in 
the Church, Charles the middle Fortune went down 
and down in the world as they went up and up? Some 
who knew Charles Fortune and his brothers well in 
old days may set it to the truth that he was “‘ a better 
fellow ’’ than either of them. Charles indeed had a 
loveable way with him. He seemed a trifle more care- 
less than his brothers ; there was an abandon, a touch of 
gaiety, about him which they lacked. He did not culti- 
vate the authorities quite so steadily as his brothers did 
—the youngest Fortune had kept a grand total of five 
hundred and forty-six chapels in his three and a half 
stainless years at Corpus. Nor did Charles cultivate the 
best set so steadily as they. The eldest Fortune, a 
Student at the House, had mixed freely with the best set 
in Peck, though he had nothing but good looks and 
good blood to help him there. The eldest Fortune took 
Theology in his final school and went on to the Stock 
Exchange; the youngest took figures and went into 
Orders ; whilst Charles, the middle, took the Humanities 
for his final school and never went into anything. But 
from these things one could deduce nothing. What 
significance in the unravelling of the tangled skein of 
fate can there be in a subject set at an exam. ? 

The real, deep, inner reason why they got on whilst 
Charles got out had nothing to do with his choice of 
Humanities instead of theirs of Theology and figures, nor 
with his smaller number of chapels and smaller circle of 
men worth knowing. The cause was a tiny speck, un- 
named, mysterious speck, within him. It was a family 
speck. It may be that no member of the Fortune family 
for centuries had been born without that speck. If we 
had the whole history of the family before us in true 
detail, we should notice that from time to time, from 
no clear cause, some Fortune, man or woman, had gone 
wrong and under. That is the work of the speck, a 
terrible little thing which skips about among the genera- 
tions in a flighty, wicked-seeming way. It may be the 
speck is actually born, not only in every member of the 
Fortune family, but in every member of every family 
which has a dangerous flaw—of which families there 
are more than Burke and Walford and the others know; 
but it lies dormant or half dormant in many members, 
and sometimes even sleeps through whole generations. 
The Fortune speck slept in the eldest and the youngest 
brother, and awoke in the middle ; that seems the queer, 
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prankish way of heredity, the heir. They say you can 
shut up a fever germ in a chest of drawers, or any spot 
from which light and air are shut, and it will live for 
months therein. But here is a something of far subtler 
poison than that, something which is shut up for years, 
lifetimes, generations even, in the body of a family and 
yet ‘can keep its full strength. It awoke in Charles 
Fortune ere he was five-and-twenty, and by the time 
that he was fifty it had eaten him up entire. It grew 
and grew, like all these family specks, feeding on his 
vitals, draining all the strength of him to itself. 

In the end the speck was simply Charles Fortune, and 
Charles Fortune was the speck. 


The youngest Fortune, the Church Fortune, read the 
service, the greatest of all the services and the least of 
all the services to man, the sublimest service, the 
earthiest. He had so wonderful a voice it was almost 
worth while dying to have the service read over one 
by a man like this. Then the two brothers went back in 
the glittering sun of one of those false winter days that 
affect the spring ; back quicker than they came, accord- 
ing to the custom ; back lighter or heavier, who could say 
exactly which, the mind even in the direct successful 
man of action being so curious-complex in its working ? 
They went back to the street where Charles Fortune had 
lived secluded with the family speck in two dark rooms. 
Petrified Pimlico! Could there be a place fitter for such 
a man as Charles Fortune in decay and death? 

The youngest Fortune drew from his pocket the 
key, turned it in the lock, and the brothers went into 
the sitting-room, which had not been touched since 
Charles fell sick and took to his bed. If any place is 
haunted, it must be a dead man’s room left exactly as 
it was whilst he still moved in it. It is different after- 
wards. We soon exorcise the spirits, sweep and burn 
and paint them out. What spirit could withstand a 
lodging-house keeper keen to get a new tenant without 
delay? There is no psychical research about a char- 
woman. 

As the brothers went here and there in that dark room, 
to pry into cupboard and corner, to draw forth and read 
old letters that fell out of tattered blotters or lay strewn 
in drawers and on dusty shelves among broken crocks, 
the strange sad years thrilled through them. More 
dreamlike than a dream the world of the fabled past lit 
faintly up; and these strong men, each intent to hide it 
from the other, were shook. The scapegrace of the 
family was once more the darling of the family. All the 
wounded family pride, the angry shame, that for years 
Charles Fortune had caused in his two successful 
brothers, was dead with Charles Fortune. They had 
come to the search half expecting to find some fresh sign 
of a misspent life. But all the proofs were old enough. 
Empty bottles of brandy, of whisky, of rum, of gin, 
bottles on the shelf, under the table, in the cupboards— 
little enough of fresh proof there. How carefully he had 
kept his empty bottles, corks and all ! 

The youngest Fortune had the bunch of keys. He 
unlocked a chest, and the two were on their knees 
to examine what it held. Here might be some 
damaging documents, hinting at Heaven knew what 
unsuspected indiscretions, follies. But the chest held 
nothing save old bottles, old clothes, old envelopes, 
old odds and ends. The man had been long past 
fresh indiscretions and fresh follies. He had got into 
such a deep groove with the old ones that new enter- 
prise was impossible. The family speck is not fond of 
novelties. It is a conservative speck. Besides, new 
enterprise whether in folly or in wisdom implies com- 
petition, and Charles Fortune had not competed in the 
least degree for ten years, twenty years, gone. He had 
stood utterly apart from the great swirling stream of 
men. He never wanted to get on; never beat down 
any poor struggling fellow-man; never fought for his 
position ; had no fear for the future. 

With the family speck Charles Fortune lived unspotted 
from the crass competition of life. How shameful in 
Charles—how saintly in Charles ! 

Charles’ brothers had always worked well together, 
and as time went on they seemed to work still better 


together; for as the eldest got on in the City he took 


more interest in the Church, and as the youngest got on 
in the Church he took more interest in the City. Both 
were men of affairs, organisers. They had done all 
they could for the poor one, housed and clothed and fed 
him ; and if they had done no more it was because no 
more could be done. The speck had been too mighty. 

Both knew the law; and, faithful to its very word, 
they said that ere anything could be done with the 
estate of Charles Fortune, letters of administration must 
be taken out. Is there not a five-hundred-pound fine 
against him who seizes without authority the estate 
of the dead? So it was agreed the youngest Fortune 
should apply for letters. He for twenty years had 
acted guardian—visited Charles regularly six times a 
year, settled the lodging-house weekly account out of 
the money which the two subscribed towards the 
upkeep of the family speck. 

Then they packed up the estate. Two chests held all 
that was left of Charles Fortune after Charles Fortune 
had himself been taken. The law says nothing about 
empty bottles. But the other trifles were gathered. 
Letters were routed out and piled and tied together— 
the administrator deals with these. It seemed as if 
Charles Fortune had kept every family letter written 
him for years and years. Letters of advice, of protest, 
he had kept them all; and as with family letters so with 
family portraits. There were a dozen faded portraits 
of the three brothers, of father and mother, which the 
City and the Church Fortune had not seen for years— 
had forgot about. 

As they collected and packed up these worthless, 
precious things, a growing silence fell upon the 
brothers. There is a sacrament about the trifles of the 
dead ; and, entering into it, men perhaps who are often 
not so much higher than the brutes can touch an angel 
height. 

Perhaps, of the two, the elder Fortune, the man who 
dealt in mines and markets, was moved the more. He 
had seen so much less of the family speck than had 
his brother. At any rate, a hunger seized him as he 
looked about the sad shabby room to have some trifle 
of Charles Fortune to take away with him forthwith 
and treasure. On the dusty mantelpiece was a broken 
saucer holding a broken clay half coloured, a pinch of 
tobacco ash, a nib, a stamp. The eldest Fortune 
opened his pocket-book and stealthily put into it the 
penny stamp and the farthing nib whilst the adminis- 
trator’s back was turned. He stole the stamp for love 
of Charles, risking the five hundred pounds. 

And now all the estate of Charles Fortune was col- 
lected and locked in the chests, and left in the charge 
of the lodging-house keeper, pending letters of 
administration. So the eldest brother returned to his 
stocks and shares, and the Canon to Amen Corner. 
Then the landlady went into the rooms that had been 
Charles Fortune’s, and threw up the windows and with 
scrubbing-brush and pail of water they made ready for 
a new tenant. They charred out the ghosts. Thus 
there was an end to the speck in that generation of 
Fortunes. The speck destroyed Charles Fortune—so 
much we can say for sure. But nobody can tell what 
rouses the speck to raven, to eat up a human soul. 
That secret is held in the crypts of fate. 


LABOR MUNDI. 


Mh ails you, road and field? What do ye bode, 
Ye woods, grown more than grave, that you 
unmake 
The face which (like a mother, for the sake 
Of a sick child) so long complaisant shewed 
Pretence of comfort? Ah, they lie bestrode 
By horror, paralysed and wide-awake ! 
Surely some great and sudden cry will break 
From wood and field and long white empty road. 
Tense draw the cords of dumbness and more tense : 
I feel the vast solicitation made 
Of sun and rain and dust, a million strong, 
Troop to besiege the walls of human sense. 
O Pilgrimage of Pity, Love’s Crusade, 
That sues a grace of mediatorial song. 
JoHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE ETHICS OF CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Westminster, 9 February 


Sir,—I hope it is not discourteous to say so, but you 
cally are incorrigible. 

I sought to point out to you the rough-and-ready way 
of terminating an unfortunate incident. You had 
merely to apologise, and of apologies it may be said 
that they are better soon than late. 

Macbeth, speaking of assassination, observed that 


‘* If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly ’’. 


The same thing applies to apologies. But mark the 
master-mind! Shakespeare made Macbeth look to the 
end. He wert on to reflect 


‘* But in these cases 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor ”’. 


I should have been quite willing to let the matter end 
with your somewhat grudging apology. But you re- 
open it by asking me to apologise to you! This is a 
bold move on your part, but is it a wise one? 

Recall what has occurred. You put into my mouth 
words which I have not used. Twice I point this out 
to you, and, at the second time of asking, you express 
your regret. 

I inquire on what authority you quote. It turns out 
that you ‘‘ received the report orally ’’. On this I 
have to observe that a man’s utterances fall into one of 
two categories : they are either made publicly or made 
privately. You admit that you were not quoting from 
any public utterance of mine. Therefore, if the remark 
was ever made at all it could only have been made 
privately. Remarks made privately are a part of 
private conversation ’’. 

Does it not follow that you have given publicity to a 
(misreported) fragment of ‘‘ private conversation ’’ ? 

I have nothing to withdraw and nothing to apologise 
for. You do not venture to allege that your contributor 
himself heard me use the words put into my mouth, and 
I am not concerned with the circumstances under which 
he ‘‘ received the report orally ’’. The best he can say 
is that he heard I had used these words in conversation 
with someone else. 

That is my case. (The fact that I did not use the 
words is immaterial to the argument.) 

It is always open to you to have it out with the 
person who misled you: in other words, you can 
** plague the inventor ’’. But that’s no business of 
mine. 

Rost. A. Hupson. 


[Sir Robert A. Hudson might have spared us his 
parade of Shakespearean scholarship, which is irrele- 
vant. The difference between Sir Robert and ourselves 
is this: When he plainly informed us that we had im- 
puted to him words (in themselves inoffensive) which 
he did not use and asked for a withdrawal, we had the 
decency to withdraw and apologise. When we inform 
Sir Robert that the circumstances in which the report 
of the words referred to came to us were in no sense 
confidential and that we had no reason to think he 
regarded them as confidential, and we ask him to 
apologise for the very offensive false charge he had made 
against us, he does not apologise. We are not greatly 
surprised. We all know the type of man who “ never 
apologises ’’.—Ep. S. R.] 


OPPRESSED ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 8 February 1gro. 


Sir,—It is very annoying that the Conservative 
success in England should for the moment be rendered 
nugatory by the Radical retention of Scotland and 
Wales. Once again, as in 1892, a Government holds 


office with an English majority against it. But surely 
the argument expressed in your article ‘‘ Oppressed 
England ”’ cuts at the very root of Unionist principles. 
If a bare majority of English members is always to have 
its way in the joint affairs of the United Kingdom, we 
have departed from the fundamental principles of the 
two Acts of Union and are back to the Annexati6nist 
policy of Oliver Cromwell, which was hardly to be 
expected in the Sarurpay. As England returns four 
hundred and sixty-five out of the six hundred and 
seventy members, she will always predominate when 
she has made up her mind. No combination of the 
junior partners could impose an unfair tax on England, 
whereas at any moment an agreement amongst Eng- 
lish members could impose on Scotland or Ireland or 
Wales, or all three, quite unfair taxation. It will per- 
haps be time to talk of oppressed England when any 
political combination devises and enforces a Budget 
which hits England as unfairly as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget hits Ireland. 

Let us grant that England possesses nine-tenths of 
our property and intelligence, and, if you will, ninety- 
nine per cent. of our patriotism and a_ practical 
monopoly of modesty and humour. The fact remains 
that no consistent Unionist ought to discriminate be- 
tween the constituencies that return Conservatives or 
Liberals, except, as you have pointed out, on the ground 
that certain parts of the kingdom are under- or over- 
represented on a population basis or on the ground of 
the industrial or economic importance of certain con- 
stituencies. The Irish Nationalist party, however, is 
in an exceptional position, because its avowed and per- 
manent object is the destruction of our present Con- 
stitution. (Such a party would not be admitted into 
the Hungarian Parliament, that object of veneration to 
many Radicals and Nationalists.) 

Further, since the incorporating effect of the two 
Acts of Union has not been complete, there are certain 
matters in which, by general consent, the preponderance 
of votes among the local representatives is always con- 
sidered ‘necessary to justify any important change. It 
would be as scandalous to disestablish the Church of 
England by a combination of the two hundred and five 
non-English members with one-third of the representa- 
tives of England (a theoretically possible majority of 
the House of Commons) as it would be to disestablish 
the Church of Scotland by the vote of three hundred 
Anglicans and eighty Irish Roman Catholics against 
the will of the majority of Scots members. We all 
recognise that certain questions are exclusively English, 
or Scottish, or Irish, though Mr. Gladstone found it 
impossible to define their exact limits. England really 
has a grievance in the fact that her primary schools 
may be at the mercy of non-English members, on 
account of the indifference or the dissensions of 
Englishmen. But unless we maintain steadily the 
principle that in matters affecting the common welfare 
of the three countries the voice of the majority in the 
kingdom as a whole must prevail, I cannot see how 
any self-respecting Scot or Irishman can remain a 
Unionist. You certainly would not endorse Mr. Iwan 
Muller’s policy of turning the froward children out of 
the imperial nursery. 

No; you are on firm ground when you point out that 
Mr. Asquith, because he is at the head of a chance 
coalition of groups, cannot effect a revolution. You are 
stating a truism in an unduly rhetorical way when you 
say that the predominant partner is not going to be 
oppressed. But you are simply playing the Separatist 
game when you bang the Anglo-Saxon drum. If we 
are to follow Mr. Ure over his own particular line of 
country, with how many shreds of decency shall we 
accomplish the journey? Surely a better ensample 
than Mr. Ure for Unionists to follow is that given by 
the Scots Conservatives in Stirling, who firmly refused 
fo raise the racial cry against an English Liberal candi- 
date. Scotland has a habit of finding seats for English 
Liberals who have outworn their welcome with English 
constituencies, in addition to sending us an unattractive 
brand of native doctrinaire. But England is good 
enough to find seats for many Scots and Irishmen (Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Butcher may be cited) of Conservative 
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views which do not commend them to their own country- 
men. The whole kingdom gains by this obliteration 
of parochialism, and the deliberate revival of particu- 
larist nagging cannot help the Unionist cause, however 
great the temptation to lapse into it afforded by the 
chances of the moment. A phrase like ‘‘ the Keltic 
fringe ’’—I care not who its author—is bad manners, 
and worse ethnology when extended to cover all Scot- 
land and Ireland and narrowed to exclude Cornwall 
and Cumberland. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Scotus Oxonrensis ERIGENA. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL TARIFF. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAYy REVIEW. 


Paignton, South Devon, 
7 February 1910. 


Sir,—As we all know to our cost, for close on seven 
years this country has been divided on fiscal matters into 
two great camps—the one flying the flag of Free Trade, 
the other that of so-called Tariff Reform. When par- 
tisans of each cause meet there is ever an exciting, be- 
wildering battle of statistics. A, the Free Trader, says 
that B, the Tariff Reformer’s, figures are all wrong, 
not ‘* up-to-date ’’, and so forth; while B rejoins by 
refusing to admit the accuracy of A’s own array of 
fighting numbers, or by declining to accept as cogent 
A’s deductions from the same. 

The man (and he is a very numerous person!) who 
feels acutely that from lack of skilled knowledge he is 
not entitled to take sides in the question, has but to seek 
the society of convinced Free Traders (ever holding his 
own tongue !) to find them admitting amongst them- 
selves (if they be traders) that our commerce is not, 
after all, what it should be; again, but to consort with 
convinced Tariff Reformers, to hear them acknowledg- 
ing to each other that, with all its incontestable advan- 
tages, their scheme cannot completely solve all those 
national difficulties of which, in the presence of the 
enemy, they make so light. 

The time, then, seems to be over-ripe for those who 
are identified with neither party to ask: Is it the fact 
that, if we enter upon an earnest, well-thought-out pro- 
bation of Tariff Reform for an ascertained period, we 
cannot, if our trial prove unsatisfactory, go back at 
the expiration of that period to the methods obtaining 
to-day without finding ourselves in still worse position 
than at present? 

This question I have submitted to not a few of those 
in each camp—men who have reason to consider them- 
selves experts in the great controversy—but so far I 
have been able to obtain a plain answer from neither 
side. Perhaps enlightenment will be my reward for 
asking the question, as now, in your widely read cor- 
respondence column. 

It would certainly appear advisable to give Tariff 
Reform its trial without delay, if only we could be 
assured that, the experiment proving a failure, we can 
abandon it and retreat in good order to the renewed 
practice of the methods that regulate the commerce of 
our country to-day. 

With reference to a matter of minor importance, I 
said above, and purposely, ‘‘ so-called ’’ Tariff Reform. 
Surely ‘‘ Tariff Reform ”’ is a strange title for the thing 
its advocates at present want! They clamour for a 
tariff ; when they have that, they may later have occa- 
sion to consider its ‘‘ reform ’’! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. MAXWELL PRIDEAUX. 


VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
51 Buckingham Place, Brighton, 
7 February 1910. 


Sir,—If your correspondent in the last issue means 
to infer that in the case where a payment of a sum of 
money is named as an alternative to a sentence of im- 
prisonment, anybody can pay such a fine and so release 


the prisoner, I do not think he is correct. Some weeks 
ago Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, in the course of a speech said that 
her husband had offered to pay the fine of one of their 
men supporters who was arrested during the course 
of a protest against the exclusion of women from the 
parliamentary franchise, and that the authorities had 
refused to accept payment. 

I shall be glad to know whether the acceptance or 
refusal of the fine from a third party is left to the 
discretion of the authorities. 


Yours truly, J. Epwarp Francis. 


‘““ THE PRINCE OF DESTINY.”’ 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


18 Elgin Avenue, W., 
8 February 1910. 


Sir,—As to the criticism of ‘‘ The Prince of Destiny ”’ 
in your last issue, pray allow me to point out an 
error into which your reviewer has fallen, and which 
is common to most Anglo-Indians. Some of the higher 
castes of Bengal and of Rajputana are descended from 
the same stock, from Kanauj. Europeans generally 
confuse between place and stock. Bengal and Raj- 
putana are both comparatively modern territorial 
names; and the name given to the new domain of a 
particular branch of ‘‘ Raja-putras ’’ cannot affect the 
rest of their stock. Kulin Brahmins and Kulin 
Kayasths are both descended from the purest Kanauj 
stock, as their very Kulinship implies—and, no doubt, in 
a Chattopadya you will recognise a Kulin Brahmin. 
That is my credential for rectifying an error that is too 
often repeated in the British press—to the bitterness of 
an important section of his Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

Yours truly, R. CHATTOPADYA. 


[ Our remark that the princely Rajput houses (the re- 
cognised descendants of the ancient Kshatriya princes 
of Kanauj) do not admit kinship with Kayasths of Ben- 
gal, does not involve any confusion between place and 
stock. Nor does it affect the position of Kulin Brah- 
min families of Bengal, such as the well-known family 
of Chattopadya. We were quite aware of the tradition 
that the Kulin Kayasths of Bengal accompanied the 
Kulin Brahmins in their migration from Kanauj, and we 
made no attempt fo adjudicate on the claim to ancient 
Kshatriya descent advanced by these Kayasth families 
(to one of which the author of the book presumably be- 
longs). Our point is simply that a Rajput prince to- 
day, rightly or wrongly, does not regard any Kayasths 
as of common descent with himself, and would not 
accept an author of that stock as qualified on grounds 
of pedigree to interpret his own view of life. Our state- 
ment does not reflect on any of the high-caste Hindus 
of Bengal, either Brahmin or Kayasth, and Mr. Chat- 
topadya should not accuse us of falling into one of the 
vulgar errors about Bengalis which are, unfortunately, 
often found in the press, and which cause legitimate 
pain.—Eb. S. R.] 


RAG BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


18 Paternoster Square E.C. 
9 February 


Sir,—Mr. Cooper’s letter on ‘‘ Children’s Books ”’ 
published in the Saturpay Review of 15 January last 
would lead your readers to suppose that the ‘ rag- 
book ”’ is a foreign production, entirely neglected by 
the British publisher. 

May we beg to call your attention to the fact that 
we are the original manufacturers and patentees of 
‘* rag-books ’’, which are entirely British both in con- 
ception and manufacture? 

We should be glad if you would kindly publish this 
letter in order to remove any misunderstanding that 
may have arisen. 

We remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dsan’s Rac Book Co., Ltp. 
(H. L. Wheeldon, Secretary.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE ETHICS OF CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Westminster, 9 February 1910. 


Sir,—I hope it is not discourteous to say so, but you 
cally are incorrigible. 

I sought to point out to you the rough-and-ready way 
of terminating an unfortunate incident. You had 
merely to apologise, and of apologies it may be said 
that they are better soon than late. 

Macbeth, speaking of assassination, observed that 


‘* If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly ’’. 


The same thing applies to apologies. But mark the 
master-mind! Shakespeare made Macbeth look to the 
end. He werit on to reflect 


‘** But in these cases 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor ”’. 


I should have been quite willing to let the matter end 
with your somewhat grudging apology. But you re- 
open it by asking me to apologise to you! This is a 
bold move on your part, but is it a wise one? 

Recall what has occurred. You put into my mouth 
words which I have not used. Twice I point this out 
to you, and, at the second time of asking, you express 
your regret. 

I inquire on what authority you quote. It turns out 
that you ‘“‘ received the report orally ’’. On this I 
have to observe that a man’s utterances fall into one of 
two categories : they are either made publicly or made 
privately. You admit that you were not quoting from 
any public utterance of mine. Therefore, if the remark 
was ever made at all it could only have been made 
privately. Remarks made privately are a part of 
private conversation ’’. 

Does it not follow that you have given publicity to a 
(misreported) fragment of ‘‘ private conversation ’’? 

I have nothing to withdraw and nothing to apologise 
for. You do not venture to allege that your contributor 
himself heard me use the words put into my mouth, and 
I am not concerned with the circumstances under which 
he ‘*‘ received the report orally ’’. The best he can say 
is that he heard I had used these words in conversation 
with someone else. 

That is my case. (The fact that I did not use the 
words is immaterial to the argument.) 

It is always open to you to have it out with the 
person who misled you: in other words, you can 
plague the inventor ’’. But that’s no business of 
mine. 

Rost. A. Hupson. 


[Sir Robert A. Hudson might have spared us his 
parade of Shakespearean scholarship, which is irrele- 
vant. The difference between Sir Robert and ourselves 
is this: When he plainly informed us that we had im- 
puted to him words (in themselves inoffensive) which 
he did not use and asked for a withdrawal, we had the 
decency to withdraw and apologise. When we inform 
Sir Robert that the circumstances in which the report 
of the words referred to came to us were in no sense 
confidential and that we had no reason to think he 
regarded them as confidential, and we ask him to 
apologise for the very offensive false charge he had made 
against us, he does not apologise. We are not greatly 
surprised. We all know the type of man who “ never 
apologises ’’.—Ep. S. R.] 


OPPRESSED ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 8 February 1910. 


Sir,—It is very annoying that the Conservative 
success in England should for the moment be rendered 
nugatory by the Radical retention of Scotland and 
Wales. Once again, as in 1892, a Government holds 


office with an English majority against it. But surely 
the argument expressed in your article ‘‘ Oppressed 
England ”’ cuts at the very root of Unionist principles. 
If a bare majority of English members is always to have 
its way in the joint affairs of the United Kingdom, we 
have departed from the fundamental principles of the 
two Acts of Union and are back to the Annexati6nist 
policy of Oliver Cromwell, which was hardly to be 
expected in the Sarurpay. As England returns four 
hundred and sixty-five out of the six hundred and 
seventy members, she will always predominate when 
she has made up her mind. No combination of the 
junior partners could impose an unfair tax on England, 
whereas at any moment an agreement amongst Eng- 
lish members could impose on Scotland or Ireland or 
Wales, or all three, quite unfair taxation. It will per- 
haps be time to talk of oppressed England when any 
political combination devises and enforces a Budget 
which hits England as unfairly as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget hits Ireland. 

Let us grant that England possesses nine-tenths of 
our property and intelligence, and, if you will, ninety- 
nine per cent. of our patriotism and a_ practical 
monopoly of modesty and humour. The fact remains 
that no consistent Unionist ought to discriminate be- 
tween the constituencies that return Conservatives or 
Liberals, except, as you have pointed out, on the ground 
that certain parts of the kingdom are under- or over- 
represented on a population basis or on the ground of 
the industrial or economic importance of certain con- 
stituencies. The Irish Nationalist party, however, is 
in an exceptional position, because its avowed and per- 
manent object is the destruction of our present Con- 
stitution. (Such a party would not be admitted into 
the Hungarian Parliament, that object of veneration to 
many Radicals and Nationalists.) 

Further, since the incorporating effect of the two 
Acts of Union has not been complete, there are certain 
matters in which, by general consent, the preponderance 
of votes among the local representatives is always con- 
sidered ‘necessary to justify any important change. It 
would be as scandalous to disestablish the Church of 
England by a combination of the two hundred and five 
non-English members with one-third of the representa- 
tives of England (a theoretically possible majority of 
the House of Commons) as it would be to disestablish 
the Church of Scotland by the vote of three hundred 
Anglicans and eighty Irish Roman Catholics against 
the will of the majority of Scots members. We all 
recognise that certain questions are exclusively English, 
or Scottish, or Irish, though Mr. Gladstone found it 
impossible to define their exact limits. England really 
has a grievance in the fact that her primary schools 
may be at the mercy of non-English members, on 
account of the indifference or the dissensions of 
Englishmen. But unless we maintain steadily the 
principle that in matters affecting the common welfare 
of the three countries the voice of the majority in the 
kingdom as a whole must prevail, I cannot see how 
any self-respecting Scot or Irishman can remain a 
Unionist. You certainly would not endorse Mr. Iwan 
Muller’s policy of turning the froward children out of 
the imperial nursery. 

No; you are on firm ground when you point out that 
Mr. Asquith, because he is at the head of a chance 
coalition of groups, cannot effect a revolution. You are 
stating a truism in an unduly rhetorical way when you 
say that the predominant partner is not going to be 
oppressed. But you are simply playing the Separatist 
game when you bang the Anglo-Saxon drum. If we 
are to follow Mr. Ure over his own particular line of 
country, with how many shreds of decency shall we 
accomplish the journey? Surely a better ensample 
than Mr. Ure for Unionists to follow is that given by 
the Scots Conservatives in Stirling, who firmly refused 
fo raise the racial cry against an English Liberal candi- 
date. Scotland has a habit of finding seats for English 
Liberals who have outworn their welcome with English 
constituencies, in addition to sending us an unattractive 
brand of native doctrinaire. But England is good 
enough to find seats for many Scots and Irishmen (Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Butcher may be cited) of Conservative 
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views which do not commend them to their own country- 
men. The whole kingdom gains by this obliteration 
of parochialism, and the deliberate revival of particu- 
larist nagging cannot help the Unionist cause, however 
great the temptation to lapse into it afforded by the 
chances of the moment. A phrase like ‘‘ the Keltic 
fringe ’’—I care not who its author—is bad manners, 
and worse ethnology when extended to cover all Scot- 
land and Ireland and narrowed to exclude Cornwall 
and Cumberland. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Scotus OxonrEensis ERIGENA. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL TARIFF. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Paignton, South Devon, 
7 February 1g1o. 


Sir,—As we all know to our cost, for close on seven 
years this country has been divided on fiscal matters into 
two great camps—the one flying the flag of Free Trade, 
the other that of so-called Tariff Reform. When par- 
tisans of each cause meet there is ever an exciting, be- 
wildering battle of statistics. A, the Free Trader, says 
that B, the Tariff Reformer’s, figures are all wrong, 
not ‘* up-to-date ’’, and so forth; while B rejoins by 
refusing to admit the accuracy of A’s own array of 
fighting numbers, or by declining to accept as cogent 
A’s deductions from the same. 

The man (and he is a very numerous person !) who 
feels acutely that from lack of skilled knowledge he is 
not entitled to take sides in the question, has but to seek 
the society of convinced Free Traders (ever holding his 
own tongue !) to find them admitting amongst them- 
selves (if they be traders) that our commerce is not, 
after all, what it should be; again, but to consort with 
convinced Tariff Reformers, to hear them acknowledg- 
ing to each other that, with all its incontestable advan- 
tages, their scheme cannot completely solve all those 
national difficulties of which, in the presence of the 
enemy, they make so light. 

The time, then, seems to be over-ripe for those who 
are identified with neither party to ask: Is it the fact 
that, if we enter upon an earnest, well-thought-out pro- 
bation of Tariff Reform for an ascertained period, we 
cannot, if our trial prove unsatisfactory, go back at 
the expiration of that period to the methods obtaining 
to-day without finding ourselves in still worse position 
than at present? 

This question I have submitted to not a few of those 
in each camp—men who have reason to consider them- 
selves experts in the great controversy—but so far I 
have been able to obtain a plain answer from neither 
side. Perhaps enlightenment will be my reward for 
asking the question, as now, in your widely read cor- 
respondence column. 

It would certainly appear advisable to give Tariff 
Reform its trial without delay, if only we could be 
assured that, the experiment proving a failure, we can 
abandon it and retreat in good order to the renewed 
practice of the methods that regulate the commerce of 
our country to-day. 

With reference to a matter of minor importance, I 
said above, and purposely, ‘‘ so-called ’’ Tariff Reform. 
Surely ‘* Tariff Reform ”’ is a strange title for the thing 
its advocates at present want! They clamour for a 
tariff ; when they have that, they may later have occa- 
sion to consider its ‘‘ reform ’’! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. MAXweELt PRIDEAUx. 


VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
51 Buckingham Place, Brighton, 
7 February 1910. 


Sir,—If your correspondent in the last issue means 
to infer that in the case where a payment of a sum of 
money is named as an alternative to a sentence of im- 
prisonment, anybody can pay such a fine and so release 


the prisoner, I do not think he is correct. Some weeks 
ago Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, in the course of a speech said that 
her husband had offered to pay the fine of one of their 
men supporters who was arrested during the course 
of a protest against the exclusion of women from the 
parliamentary franchise, and that the authorities had 
refused to accept payment. 

I shall be glad to know whether the acceptance or 
refusal of the fine from a third party is left to the 
discretion of the authorities. 


Yours truly, J. Epwarp Francis. 


THE PRINCE OF DESTINY.’’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


18 Elgin Avenue, W., 
8 February 1910. 


Sir,—As to the criticism of ‘‘ The Prince of Destiny ”’ 
in your last issue, pray allow me to point out an 
error into which your reviewer has fallen, and which 
is common to most Anglo-Indians. Some of the higher 
castes of Bengal and of Rajputana are descended from 
the same stock, from Kanauj. Europeans generally 
confuse between place and stock. Bengal and Raj- 
putana are both comparatively modern territorial 
names; and the name given to the new domain of a 
particular branch of ‘‘ Raja-putras ’’ cannot affect the 
rest of their stock. Kulin Brahmins and Kulin 
Kayasths are both descended from the purest Kanauj 
stock, as their very Kulinship implies—and, no doubt, in 
a Chattopadya you will recognise a Kulin Brahmin. 
That is my credential for rectifying an error that is too 
often repeated in the British press—to the bitterness of 
an important section of his Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

Yours truly, R. CHATTOPADYA. 


[Our remark that the princely Rajput houses (the re- 
cognised descendants of the ancient Kshatriya princes 
of Kanauj) do not admit kinship with Kayasths of Ben- 
gal, does not involve any confusion between place and 
stock. Nor does it affect the position of Kulin Brah- 
min families of Bengal, such as the well-known family 
of Chattopadya. We were quite aware of the tradition 
that the Kulin Kayasths of Bengal accompanied the 
Kulin Brahmins in their migration from Kanauj, and we 
made no attempt to adjudicate on the claim to ancient 
Kshatriya descent advanced by these Kayasth families 
(to one of which the author of the book presumably be- 
longs). Our point is simply that a Rajput prince to- 
day, rightly or wrongly, does not regard any Kayasths 
as of common descent with himself, and would not 
accept an author of that stock as qualified on grounds 
of pedigree to interpret his own view of life. Our state- 
ment does not reflect on any of the high-caste Hindus 
of Bengal, either Brahmin or Kayasth, and Mr. Chat- 
topadya should not accuse us of falling into one of the 
vulgar errors about Bengalis which are, unfortunately, 
often found in the press, and which cause legitimate 
pain.—Eb. S. R.] 


RAG BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


18 Paternoster Square E.C. 
9 February rgro. 


Str,—Mr. Cooper’s letter on ‘‘ Children’s Books ”’ 
published in the Saturpay Review of 15 January last 
would lead your readers to suppose that the “ rag- 
book ’’ is a foreign production, entirely neglected by 
the British publisher. 

May we beg to call your attention to the fact that 
we are the original manufacturers and patentees of 
‘* rag-books ’’, which are entirely British both in con- 
ception and manufacture? 

We should be glad if you would kindly publish this 
letter in order to remove any misunderstanding that 
may have arisen. 

We remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dsan’s Rac Book Co., Ltp. 
(H. L. Wheeldon, Secretary.) 
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REVIEWS. 
OLD SCORES AND OLD READINGS. 


“Essays on Greek Literature.’ By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
London: Macmillan. 1909. 4s. 6d. 


Ww" is it so difficult to write essays about the 

Classics? The most unlikely men (as one would 
have thought) came forward with their book on Shelley, 
and almost everyone who had not done so before has 
given his opinion of Tennyson during the last year. The 
lovers of the Classics, in whose eyes Musset is insipid and 
unmusical compared with Catullus, and all the satirists 
doggrell after Juvenal—why do they so seldom put pen 
to paper? Some are engaged in the profession of educa- 
tion, which is known to numb the mind and rust the 
pen; but though a frequent this is not an inseparable 
accident. There must be more in it. Something, of 
course, has been done; the French give us rather dry 
accounts of the more rhetorical ancients, the dramatists 
and satirists, though Boissier in his last book was 
singularly unsympathetic to Martial; in English, J. A. 
Symonds was eloquent and sincere, and Pater, by the 
peculiar brooding effect of his prose style, certainly gave 
a permanent interpretation to some elements in an- 
tiquity. In many places his facts were slight or wrong, 
but the chapter on Demeter and Cora, the romance 
about the youth of Hippolytus, and the first half of 
** Marius ’’ contain a beauty which, if not absolutely 
antique, is by far the best realisation of it in our 
language. There is little else, and the Classics them- 
selves are to blame for it. Those that have survived 
are a strange gathering: a few masterpieces and a 
quantity of stuff which the world has preserved, with 
the best intentions, to its own grief. Think of Sallust, 
Cicero’s philosophical works, the Speeches in the His- 
torians, Plutarch’s ‘‘ Morals ’’, Seneca, the Latin Epics ! 
They owe their preservation equally to chance and to 
their suitability for school-teaching. Now, master- 
pieces—let us say the ‘‘ Agamemnon ’’—are a long way 
from us; we may, after a hard struggle, appreciate 
them, but to put our appreciation in words we find little 
temptation or ability. Even in itself and to the Greeks, 
Greek tragedy was artificial, and with great difficulty do 
we succeed in recapturing the feelings with which the 
Greeks contemplated it. How much more artificial in 
relation tous! In that thin air we may feel, but hardly 
speak. People who cannot be quiet are driven to find 
things in the Athenian poets that they never meant, or 
to weave religious fictions at their imaginary sugges- 
tion. And, on the lower level, the writers whom a 
suitability of topic and tone has cold-storaged for school 
use, who can say anything new about Horace? About 
Horace the man, perhaps: his little round frame, his 
friendships, the hints in Suetonius, for biography is never 
done. But write about the ‘‘ Odes ’’? 

There are no new memoirs, no ‘ Lettres A une 
inconnue ’’, no fresh Balzacian Egerias to stimulate the 
pen; so much of the human part of antiquity is gone. 
Papyrus turns up more Menander and more Euripides, 
never the Mémoiristes of Pericles’ time; when Theo- 
pompus comes back from the shades it is only to illus- 
trate the Beeotian constitution, not the private life of 
Philip. Yes, Chance is partly to blame; she has given 
us either inaccessible masterpieces or conventional verse 
and moral folios which no one reads who is not paid, 
or does not hunt them through to find anecdotes to 
support a private hobby. And even within surviving 
ancient literature, why do the wrong people attract the 
classical essayist? Why, instead of flogging that dead 
horse Pindar, and serving up the cavolo bis cotto of 
Sophocles, does not Mr. Tyrrell draw us Strabo, the 
Asiatic Greek, and his conspectus of the Roman world, 
from Cadiz to Angora; or tell us of Galen, Strabo’s 
compatriot—his life in Rome, among the imperial vin- 
tages, the spices and peppers of Araby and the old 
codices of Hippocrates ? 

These are some of the reasons which may be thought 
to account for a poor little book like this, proceeding 
from a scholar of such genial and racy gifts as Mr. 
Tyrrell. His five essays are all old, and four are re- 


? 


rinted from the ‘* Quarterly Review ’’. The ponderosity 

atural to ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ anonymity and the pluralis 
majestas add to the fumbling effect. The erudition is 
‘belated, and the paper on Bacchylides might be useful 
to a high-school girl beginning Greek. Beyond excur- 
sions into the obvious there is no attempt: nec pluteum 
cedit nec demorsos sapit ungues. Mr. Tyrrell has 
good sense, and, of course, experience, but he does not 
penetrate ; no one yields up his secret. He writes on 
Pindar, but he does not tell us how so unpromising a 
subject, a Greek Debrett plus Racing Calendar, won 
immortality both in the old and the new world. A good 
Irish story introduces the essay on Plutarch, who, at 
all events, is fresher and offers more than Sophocles or 
Aristotle. But the estimate of Plutarch is false. Plu- 
tarch had, or rather has, merits, but not those with 
which Mr. Tyrrell credits him. Mr. Tyrrell vaunts his 
style and the historical qualities which made him a light 
of the Renaissance. His style is cumbrous and difficult, 
truly vile, as bad as Polybius and the other historians 
who were gibbeted by the ancient critics. It is a violent 
involved rhetoric. The ‘‘ Lives ’’ were acceptable to the 
Elizabethans because they could not stomach better stuff 
and their taste was still formed by the tradition of the 
Middle Ages. They liked Seneca and esteemed Cicero 
Philosophus for the real thing. The ‘‘ Lives ’’ have quali- 
ties itis true, and that for tworeasons. They represent 
to some extent the memoir writers, the Ions and Stesim- 
brotuses, dead and gone for ever, who have carried with 
them so much that we want to know about the old 
world (where are you, Diczwarchus, and your ‘‘ Life of 
Hellas ’’?); and, secondly, they sometimes fill a period, 
such as that of the Diadochi, which otherwise would be 
a gap. Plutarch was a nice old gentleman, a stiff 
country Greek, who hated Macedonians and never 
learned Latin. But he had no more style than his 
countrymen who ate the eels of Copais, and his 
** Morals ’’, that lean old fowl, is only good to give 
pickings to folklorists. 


COLD HASH. 


“ Doctor Johnson and Mrs. Thrale.’’ By A. M. Broadley. 
With an Introductory Essay by Thomas Seccombe. 
London: Lane. 1910. 16s. net. 


“Dr. Johnson's Mrs. Thrale: Autobiography etc. of 
Mrs. Piozzi.”” Edited by Abraham Hayward ; with 
Introduction and Notes by J. H. Lobban. London 
and Edinburgh: Foulis. 1910. 6s. net. 


R. A. M. BROADLEY and Mr. Seccombe “‘ feel 
very strongly that the time has arrived when 

some attempt should be made to do justice to the 
memory of Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi’’. Why do these 
gentlemen feel so? That Dr. Johnson did Mrs. Thrale 
an injustice upon her second marriage he has admitted 
in a letter which is part of our literature and is familiar 
to all who know Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. That 
Lord Macaulay did Mrs. Piozzi a gross injustice by his 
rhetorical and inaccurate essay in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’’ was proved by Abraham Hayward more 
than sixty years ago. When Johnson has answered 
himself, and when Macaulay has been answered by 
Hayward, why should anyone trouble to answer the 
Sewards, and the Burneys, and the Barettis, and the 
Beloes, not to mention Boswell and Croker? The time 
to do justice to Mrs. Piozzi arrived exactly when Hay- 
ward published his masterly essay, as an accompani- 
ment to the autobiography and letters, more than half 
a century back. Why revive a cold controversy about 
which everybody who reads has made up his mind long 
ago? That Mrs. Piozzi was a clever woman, who, like 
many another clever woman, “‘ talked like an angel and 
wrote like poor Poll ’’ ; that a ridiculous fuss was made 
about her second marriage; and that the account 
between her and Dr. Johnson was, on the whole, 
balanced, are propositions which most literary people 
have long regarded as settled. We cannot see that 
Messrs. Broadley and Seccombe have improved upon 
Hayward’s vindication; and to use Johnson’s bicen- 
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tenary as an excuse for their book merely shows how 
hard-up the literary world of to-day is for subjects to 
write about. Mr. Broadley’s qualifications as a literary 
editor are imperilled by his note on one of the visits to 
Kedleston, in which he tells us that Johnson, on seeing 
his dictionary in the lord’s dressing-room, exclaimed : 
‘* Look ye, ‘ que terra nostri non plena laboris?’ ”’ 
and then adds, ‘‘ Mrs. Piozzi herself tells the story 
that when Louis XVIII. opened a Virgil in the Bod- 
leian this was the line which first met his eye’’. We 
should have thought the line in question was the best- 
known of Virgilian tags. Mr. Seccombe’s intro- 
ductory essay is clever, though spoiled by fopperies and 
affectations of style, and by the bétise of comparing 
Mr. Chesterton with Johnson and Sydney Smith. 

Mr. Lobban’s book is much less pretentious, and is 
merely a selection from Hayward’s work with collotype 
portraits from Sir Joshua Reynolds. We prefer the 
original. It is mere perversity to describe Mrs. Piozzi 
as ‘‘ occupying a distinctive position ’’ among feminine 
writers, midway between Lady Mary Montagu and 
Mrs. Carlyle. She was a great conversationalist; she 
was witty; and her marginal notes on Boswell and 
Wraxall are therefore excellent, as are her ‘‘ana”’ 
generally. But when she wrote out of her own head, 
as children say, she was trivial and affected. Her 
letters have that most detestable and too common fault 
in feminine epistles—they are skittish. Apart from her 
pose as a literary woman, her letters occasionally 
record interesting historical facts, as this one, dated 
27 September 1815: ‘‘ I have lived to witness very 
great wonders, and am told that Bramah the great 
mechanic is in expectation of perfecting the guidance 
of an air balloon, so as to exhibit in an almost 
miraculous manner upon Westminster Bridge next 
spring. I saw one of the first—the very first, Mon- 
golfier, I believe—go up from the Luxembourg Gardens 
at Paris; . . . if I could turn the figures from seventy- 
four to forty-seven, I would certainly go to see them 
myself: in a less hazardous vehicle than an air- 
bdalloon.’’ So there is nothing new under the sun. 


THE GERMAN CLOUD. 


“Britain at Bay.” By Spenser Wilkinson. London: 
Constable. 1909. 6s. 


“Great and Greater Britain.” By J. Ellis Barker. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘Te common purpose of these two books is to press 

home the seriousness of the German challenge. 
Whereas, however, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson confines 
himself to the military and naval aspects of the question, 
Mr. Ellis Barker touches every phase of international 
rivalry. The former appeals to the cross-bench mind; 
the latter is frankly a political partisan. The work 
of Mr. Wilkinson, in length not much more than a 
good-sized pamphlet, is, as befits the Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Military History, scholarly and concise, ob- 
viously embodying the results of years of thought and 
patient study. Mr. Ellis Barker gives us a series of 
pamphlets in the guise of a book into which he seems 
to have emptied indiscriminately an extensive accumu- 
lation of notes. 

Mr. Wilkinson presents his case with studious 
moderation and fairness; but that he has not only a 
case to present but also a message to deliver he has 
no sort of doubt. With Jingoes he has scant patience. 
They are ‘‘ false guides, bad strategists, and worse 
statesmen’. He himself can find no reasonable 
ground for actual quarrel between England and Ger- 
many, but he is under’no delusion as to the reality of 
the challenge for the primacy which the new has thrown 
down to the ancient nation. Rivals the two nations 
must henceforth continue to be ; enemies they ought not 
to be. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilkinson sorrowfully enough 
finds himself forced to conclude that ‘‘ Great Britain 
is drifting unintentionally and half unconsciously into 
a war with the German Empire ’’, and that for such a 
conflict ‘‘ Great Britain is not prepared’. Coming 


\from such a source, the warning cannot but be regarded 
indeed an impressive one. 

, Germany has the curious faculty of impressing 
foreigners with the notion that within her borders 
is every national virtue and that her social and 
political machinery is perfectly devised and always 
running with the utmost smoothness. ‘The distinctly 
pessimistic views of Mr. Wilkinson are traceable to 
the circumstance that he is content to take Germany 
at her own valuation, and the comparisons between the 
rival peoples which he sets forth are scarcely flattering 
to the British. ‘*‘ Germany’s advantage is that her 
people have been learning for a whole century to sub- 
ordinate their individual wishes and welfare to that of 
the ration, while the people of Great Britain have been 
steeped in individualism until the consciousness of 
national existence, of a common purpose and a common 
duty, has all but faded away ’’, is the burden of a 
complaint again and again repeated. The remedy is 
‘to put the idea of the nation and the will to help 
England into every man’s soul’’. The restoration of 
what Mr. Wilkinson calls ‘‘ nationhood ’’ is an idea 
which, he says, has haunted him for years. He 
develops it in the present book. A non-party system 
of government with, apparently, Lord Rosebery’s 
Cabinet of business men at its head, is one of the two 
essentials to the realisation of the conception. The 
other, and that which is the backbone of the volume, 
is a system which would make “‘ every citizen a soldier 
in a national army ’’. ‘‘ Bureaucracy ’’ and ‘“‘ con- 
scription ’? are words which are anathema to the 
average Englishman, and for that reason perhaps the 
author avoids using them as labels for his ideas. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the Teutonic systems so 
described are the systems which Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
poses to plant in the uncongenial soil of England. 
Germany herself acknowledges Mr. Wilkinson as one 
of the best-informed students of her military system. 
It is a little to be feared that the military organisation 
of our rival has become something of an obsession with 
the Professor, causing him to overlook the possibility 
that the individualism which he deplores may be inex- 
tricably associated with that self-reliance and initiative 
which are the striking characteristics of the English- 
man ; characteristics, moreover, which make the British 
Navy the envy of the whole world, and which, as South 
Africa proved, are essential qualities for the soldier in 
modern warfare. 

Mr. Wilkinson is on firmer ground when he turns 
from questions of national idiosyncrasy to consider the 
material circumstances which, in his view, make it 
necessary that England should become, even as Ger- 
many, a nation in arms, for it is here that he is able 
tu resort to his wide historical knowledge. In the first 
place, he would have us give up the idea that if we are 
supreme at sea nothing else matters. If an enemy is 
to be crushed, and nothing short of that satisfies Mr. 
Wilkinson’s notions of victory, it is essential that a 
victory at sea should be followed up by the defeat of 
the enemy’s forces on shore. Accordingly it is neces- 
sary that we should possess an army capable of giving 
effective support to a European ally in an attack upon 
a common enemy. The hundred and sixty thousand 
men that Great Britain could at present contribute would 
be insufficient to attract such an ally, for in future 
European wars national army will confront national 
army and men be counted by millions. On the other 
hand, unless we can effectively play the part of in- 
vaders we become negligible factors in the councils 
of Europe. The author, it will be seen, ranges him- 
self with that school of compulsory-service advocates 
who boldly ask for a conscript army on the German 
model, capable of service abroad, rather than with 
those who are content with the proposals of Lord 
Roberts’ Bill, by which there would be raised a 
compulsory army for home-defence purposes only ; 
and he goes so far.as to work out the strength 
and calculate the cost of the force that would be at 
England’s disposal if his plan were adopted. A deter- 
mining factor in deciding between the two schools must 
be the part that the Navy would play in a European 
war. He shows how the functions of the Navy have 
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changed since the old naval wars, and it is clear that 
the modern strategist must concentrate attention on the 
enemy’s fighting ships, the destruction of his sea- 
borne commerce being now a matter of much smaller 
moment than formerly. Mr. Wilkinson attempts no 
comparison between the respective strengths of the 
British and German navies. On the other hand, it be- 


comes obvious from his book that a prime necessity is_ 


a good deal of clear thinking in order that a standard 
of comparison may be determined. The two-keel 
standard may serve for platform purposes; but in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s view it has little scientific foundation to 
recommend it. Moreover, ‘‘ it is possible to exag- 
gerate the importance both of numbers and of the size 
of ships ’’. He lays it down that the primary requisites 
of a fleet are the capacity to pour on the enemy’s 
fleet a heavier rain of projectiles than he can return; 
superior speed; and superior resisting power to pro- 
jectiles. The theory upon which Dreadnoughts are 
built is ‘‘ doubtful and even dangerous ’’. While 
willing to suspend judgment, he is inclined towards the 
school of naval strategists which includes Captain 
Mahan, and which is of opinion that it is bad economy 
to concentrate in a few very large ships power that 
might be distributed among a much greater number of 
vessels of more moderate size. 

A book by a writer of experience who was a German 
and is now a naturalised Englishman might reasonably be 
expected to contain interesting matter concerning our 
rivals that is not easily accessible to British authors. A 
glance at the chapter headings of Mr. Ellis Barker’s book 
certainly excites hopes that in some directions he may 
have usefully illustrated, expanded and supplemented 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s thesis. Such a chapter is that 
dealing with the influence of military training upon the 
national physique, with all its information about Ger- 
man recruits; and that in which the balance of power 
in Europe is examined historically and German diplo- 
macy described by, apparently, ‘‘ one who knows ’’. 
When one reads the suggestion that the present vague 
understanding should be replaced by ‘‘ a formal written 
treaty between Great Britain and France, which is 
confirmed by the Parliaments of the two countries ”’, 
one may perhaps overlook the assumption that the 
sanction of the British Parliament is necessary for 
such a treaty as the slip of a writer not yet quite 
conversant with the institutions of his adopted country. 
Statements that the British Army ‘ stands on a 
level with those of Switzerland, Belgium, Holland ‘and 
Bulgaria ’’; that British agriculture ‘‘ has utterly 
decayed ’’, and so forth may by a charitable reader 
be regarded as rhetorical exaggerations carrying no 
weight because obviously self-condemned. Soon, how- 
ever, one feels that it is necessary to walk warily 
among Mr. Ellis Barker’s facts and figures. _Is it really 
true, for example, that America has bought, among 
other trifles, ‘‘ entire British trades, such as the Smith- 
field meat trade’? Well, one can only go to the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Combina- 
tions in the Meat Trade. That body considered this 
very question last year, and their report states the facts 
to be that in the Central Markets there were two hun- 
dred and ten firms occupying three hundred and forty- 
four shops, of which twenty-five at most were in the 
occupation of American firms. Again, Mr. Ellis 
Barker commits himself to the statement that ‘‘ we have 
a standing army of 1,200,000 paupers, and our perma- 
nent and occasional paupers number together at least 
3,000,000 ’’. Good round numbers, these, easily fixed 
in the memory of the stump orator, but exciting some 
suspicion in the mind of the seeker after truth. It is a 
little difficult to know what is meant by a “ standing 
army ”’ of paupers. If he means those in existence at 
any one time, reference to the Returns of the Local 
Government Board shows the case to be much over- 
stated, for there it is recorded, with frigid exactness, 
that the total numbers of all persons who can be classed 
as paupers on the two typical days selected for the cal- 
culation, namely, 1 July 1908 and 1 January 1909, were 
882,012 and 959,848 respectively. Nor does Mr. Barker 
seem to have correctly estimated the total number of 
** permanent and occasional paupers ’’. According to 


the Report of the Poor Law Commission the total 
number of persons relieved during the year ending 
September 1907 was 1,709,436. The casuals and 
insane are not included in this figure, but their maximum 
estimate is 280,000, giving a total of less than two 
millions instead of the three millions alleged. It is not 
necessary to travel outside Mr. Ellis Barker’s own pages 
to find statements that convict him of indifference to ac- 
curacy. In one place, for instance, he tells us that ‘‘ there 
are only £210,000,000 in the British savings banks, 
while there are almost £800,000,000 in the German 
savings banks ’’. A hundred pages or so further on we 
learn that ‘‘ there are in the German savings banks 
650,000,000 as compared with but £210,000,000 in 
Great Britain’’. The most hardened electioneering 
pamphleteer would pause before making use of Mr. 
Ellis Barker’s figures as to German thrift in the face 
of such a discrepancy. Instances such as these must 
necessarily be fatal to the authority of Mr. Ellis 
Barker’s book, especially as it is his almost universal 
habit to avoid supplying any references to the sources 
of the statistics and facts on which he relies for the 
development of his arguments. In the course of a 
digression on ‘‘ Education and its Dangers ”’ the view 
is expressed that ‘* the officer whose mind is soaked in 
military literature . . . has lost in nine cases out of 
ten his common-sense ’’ and various other desirable 
qualities. The Chichele Professor of Military History 
must submit to the chastening; nevertheless, Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, rather than his critic, will be 
accepted by all reasonable men as their guide, 
philosopher and friend in matters of national policy. 
Moreover, Mr. Wilkinson does not send round to editors 
circular letters asking them to quote largely from his 
articles. 


GREAT FRENCH AND SPANISH CHURCHES. 


“‘ Cathedrals, Monasteries and Sacred Sites of France.” 
By Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1909. 20s. net. 


“The Sculptures of Chartres.” By Ernest and Margaret 


Marriage. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1909. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Cathedral Cities of Spain.” By W. W. Collins. 
London: Heinemann. 1909. 16s. net. 


MID so much that she has lost, the Church has 
gained this distinction by modern ‘‘ progress ”’ 
that in any hive of men her buildings are usually almost 
the only things left for antiquarian taste or the sense of 
romance to feed upon. This is less true of a Con- 
tinental than of most English towns. But books 
of pictorial travel are generally books about great 
churches, and the medizval idea of religion as the 
consummation and consecration of men’s communal 
activities and aspirations is seen to be a thing of the 
past. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, veterans who have done 
much to make neglected France known once more to 
the ‘‘ traveler ’’—we have to put up with this, as well 
as ‘‘ worshiper ’’, ‘‘ theater ’’ and ‘‘ Savior ’’, for the 
sake of the cultivated enthusiasm which never got 
weary nor makes the reader weary—are not Ruskinians. 
In the construction of a cathedral they find the laws of 
mathematical beauty and utility rather than any seven- 
fold lamp of ethical truth and virtue. But the fact is 
that to the medizval all life was a unity, and the right- 
ness of architectural thrust and balance was indistin- 
guishable from the proportion and harmony of soaring 
faith. There was high idealism in his mechanics and a 
parallelogram of forces in his creed. If our forefathers 
came back, we fancy the disintegration and dislocation 
of modern life would strike them even more than its 
ugliness and vulgarity. 

On the other hand, the beauty and adjustment which 
are the unconscious fibre of an artistic age give conscious 
and analytic pleasure, viewed externally, to an educated 
but inartistic one. The minster towers ‘“ aloof 
descried’’ by poplar-fringed lagoon and watered 
meadow and sunny vineyard and gray belts of olive; 
the market-place, bright with picturesque costume and 
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gaiety and colour; the old abbey and ruined bridge ; 
the ecclesiastical procession and wayside Calvary and 
thronging worshippers—these things create the “‘ art 
volume’’ of a century which feels wistfully that 
between them and it a great gulf lies. None, however, 
of the three books before us has been composed simply 
to please and sell. Photography is put to its true and 
scientific purpose in the hundred and twenty full-page 
illustrations of the details of the Chartres sculptures, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Marriage have appended a descrip- 
tive text in French and English. The spirit of the great 
age of craftsmanship could not be better studied than 
in these admirable photographs, which allow the reader 
to see what he could never see as a spectator on the 
spot, even through a field-glass. At the opposite 
pole of illustration are Mr. Collins’ water-colours of the 
cathedral cities of Spain, which he describes as ‘‘ this 
marvellous country ’’, ‘‘ a country barely European ’’. 
The pictures are quite charming, both for colour and 
drawing; the letterpress a little conventional and 
British—see the remarks about the Inquisition. 
When he says that it was far-seeing wisdom which 
encouraged the inter-marriage and peaceable blending 
for a century and a half of Moor and Christian, he is 
taking his opinions readymade. Spain very nearly 
became a Mohammedan and Jewish country, and the 
persecution which broke out in the crusading era, 
though barbarous and cruel, was really due to a panic- 
stricken awakening of the Christian conscience. Mr. 
Collins seems to admire the Spanish Progressists—the 
people who approved when nuns’ eyes were put out, 
not many years ago, with hairpins. If they ever have 
their fling, there will be no more ‘‘ cathedral cities of 
Spain’”’ to illustrate. By the bye, ‘‘ decimated ’’ 
(p. 162) does not mean destroyed almost to a man. 

It is a far cry from Spanish Gothic—with its florid, 
half-oriental richness and play of gorgeous fancy, re- 
flecting, nevertheless, the sad and devout seriousness of 
the race—to the severe mathematical diagrams, like 
propositions in Euclid, of the French Gothic and 
Romanesque. Logical elegance has ever marked the 
Gallic spirit, though it is only in the [le de France that 
purists find the true conception of Christian architec- 
ture as vital, animated construction, in which poise and 
counterpoise, rather than dead weight, are the govern- 
ing principle. The typical English cathedral very 
imperfectly answers to this requirement. Coming from 
England to France, Mrs. Pennell was also struck by 
the truth of the saying that architecture is a ‘‘ political 
art’’. The English minster stands secluded and aristo- 
cratic in its stately close, while the French one opens 
directly on the street and the affairs of men, surrounded 
not by respectable prebendal houses but by shops and 
utilitarian structures which are often built up against 
the walls of the church itself. The people sell their 
butter and cabbages and flowers and crockery at its 
sculptured doors, and formerly its nave was their place 
of public meeting, the centre of civic business. Ruskin 
draws a similar contrast between the surroundings of 
an English cathedral and those of an Italian duomo. 
We imagine, however, that the contrast does not go 
very far back. What about Paul’s Walk, both before 
and after the Reformation? And, if the medieval 
minster in England had hardly the same relation to the 
popular life which the Continental one had, it was 
different with the parish church, round which and the 
market-cross all the activities of the inhabitants centred, 
as the common sanctifying home. To the University of 
Oxford S. Mary’s played every kind of part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell spent twenty-five happy years 
in following out a careful plan of architectural travel, 
extending over nearly the’ whole of France. Occasion- 
ally the standpoint of taste and knowledge is that of the 
*seventies, as when Mrs. Pennell says that, if the 
‘color’? used in the old painting of church interiors 
was as crude and restless as that of the modern 
restorers, she is thankful that the last flakes of blues 
and greens and reds have peeled off! Has she never 
seen actual fifteenth-century decoration, or faithful 
modern work in the old spirit like that of Kempe, Bodley 
and Comper; or of the younger school represented by 


Eden, Bernard Smith, Hare, and others? She is vexed. 
because at Rocamadour they were given maigre to eat 
of a Friday, and frankly dislikes relics of a past which 
will not trouble the traveller much longer. The “‘ per- 
fect place which was to combine the charm of the middle 
ages with the comfort of the nineteenth century ’’ was 
found at last, after many disappointments, at Le Puy 
—‘‘the most picturesque place in the world’’. Mr. 
Pennell’s pen and pencil drawings must make every 
reader long to go there. We do not like the occasional 
lithographs, or what appear to be such—they go with 
American type. But most of the illustrations are in 
Mr. Pennell’s best and most spirited manner. 


FIGS FROM THISTLES. 


“A Colonial Autocracy.” By M. Phillips. 
King. 1909. 10s. 6d. 
ACON declared it to be ‘‘ a shameful and unblessed. 
thing to take the scum of people and wicked con-- 
demned men to be the people with whom you plant, 
and not only so but it spoileth the plantation; for they 
will ever live like rogues and not fall to work, but be: 
lazy and do mischief and spend victuals and be quickly 
weary, and then certify over to their country to the 
discredit of the plantation.’’ Admirable reasoning, but 
it turned out wrong. Australia was to prove that this 
‘* shameful and unblessed thing ’’ might be done to the 
salvation of the ‘‘ wicked condemned men ”’ and the 
advantage of an empire. Captain Phillip carried te 
Botany Bay in 1788 as choice a collection of undesirables 
as human society could provide, and with such material 
founded a colony that was to grace an empire. Aus— 
tralia, it is sometimes said, would like to forget its 
beginnings. It is really a fine tribute to the influence 
of new conditions on weak humanity that from such 
unpromising origins Australia had risen within half a 
century to a place of honour among the nations, and 
twenty years later was deemed fit for self-govern-- 
ment. Sociologically, as Miss Phillips says, the 
history of the colony remains a complete puzzle. 
How can the miracle, for it seems little less than a 
miracle, be explained even in part? It is impossible 
to read Miss Phillips’ very striking contribution to the 
less familiar side of colonial history without feeling 
that to some extent the secret is to be found in the 
story of Lachlan Macquerie’s Governorship. Hitherto 
we have been permitted to know comparatively little of 
the personality and work of the man who took charge 
of New South Wales from 1810 to 1821. Miss Phillips, 
by patient research and competent study, is able 
to present an adequate record of his administra- 
tion. If her book is not complete, it falls short only 
because it is concerned with the economic, sociological, 
and executive side of his Governorship, and ignores 
the excellent work in exploration—particularly the 
crossing of the Blue Mountains—which was accom-. 
plished under Macquerie’s rule. 

When Macquerie was appointed to the Governor- 
ship, New South Wales had just attained its majority. 
During twenty-one years the home Government had 
been steadily emptying its gaol-birds on the shores of 
Port Jackson, but there had been an equally steady flow 
of ‘* gentleman settlers ’’—rough diamonds at the best 
—who took to farming, and of men of business and 
free settlers attracted by the latent possibilities of the 
country. The military element was the guarantee of 
law and order. The Governor needed to be a strong 
man who should hold the balance even between the 
voluntary and the involuntary colonist. Such a man 
was Lachlan Macquerie—broadminded, sympathetic, 
stern in the discharge of what he conceived to be his 
duty, an autocrat in his dealings with free men, eman- 
cipists and convicts alike. ‘‘ For good and for evil’’, 
says Miss Phillips, ‘‘ his name and fame has been more 
distinctly written than, that of any other over the 
eastern half of the Australian continent.’’ He went 
out determined to do all that lay in an autocrat’s power 
to turn men who had offended against the laws at home 
into self-respecting, respected, and useful citizens. 
“‘ The great objects of attention ’’, wrote Castlereagh, 
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from whom Macquerie received his appointment, ‘‘ are 
to improve the morals of the colonists, to encourage 
marriage, to provide for education, to prohibit the use 
of spirituous liquors, to increase agriculture and stock 
so as to ensure the certainty of a full supply to the 
inhabitants under all circumstances.’’ 

In the teeth of difficulties innumerable Macquerie 
sought to accomplish every one of those objects, and 
brought himself into violent conflict with the military 
and the judiciary in his efforts. He was bound to make 
mistakes; socially he played all the time with edged 
tools; he gave a seat at the Governor’s table to ex- 
convicts whom he thought worthy of encouragement, 
gave emancipists opportunities which they sometimes 
abused, and showed a courage in all his dealings to 
which few of his colleagues were equal. If his action 
was sometimes unpopular, if he strained autocracy to 
the breaking-point, at least he erred on the side of 
righteousness. Humaner methods, gentler views, were 
the means this autocrat adopted to lift the colony 
out of the slough of its origin. Though he did 
not altogether succeed, he set an example which the 
subsequent history of Australia surely justified. He 
failed with credit to himself. ‘‘ It would have been 
better ’’, says Miss Phillips, ‘‘ had he bent his energies 
not to forcing forward the men and women who had 
been branded with crime in their mother country, but 
rather that stalwart generation which sprang from them 
and which in these years he saw growing up around 
him.’’ Would it not be more reasonable to say that 
he did something to make it possible for the children 
of that generation, whether the children of freed or 
free men, to live together without too anxious a scrutiny 
of one another’s pedigrees? We like the note on which 
Miss Phillips ends, and it supplies all that need be said 
in Macquerie’s justification. ‘‘ As there were but few 
free women in the colony, the female convicts must 
necessarily have been the mothers of the greater part 
uf the first generation of Australian born. New South 
Wales thus carries before the world a banner of hope 
and a promise that future generations may yet escape 
from the bondage of past evils.’’ 


NOVELS. 


“Us Four.” By S. Macnaughtan. London: Murray. 
1909. 6s. 

To all seeming Miss Macnaughtan’s new book 
is an ordinary six-shilling novel, but essentially 
it is rather a volume of pleasant reminiscences. 
Label it as we may it is thoroughly entertaining, 
especially in the earlier chapters, telling of the children 
brought up with such an intimate knowledge of the 
Bible that they adapt all the old events to the sur- 
rounding mountains and streams. Thus the river 
Kelvin, near the home of ‘‘ Us Four ’’, was the Jordan; 
a whitethorn tree was the burning bush, and through a 
gap in the hedge Moses disappeared after slaying his 
fellow. When told to ask a blessing at table the 
children’s word was ‘‘ Fwartrebout ’’—the very mys- 
teriousness of the word helping to make it sacred. 
Miss Macnaughtan tells us much about the four children 
who formed the younger section of the family, and 
much about their nurse and governess, the latter being 
really notable presentments—the one of a hard-natured 
old woman, the other of a wonderfully beautiful 
character. Simply written, and admirably presenting 
the sincerities of childhood, it is a delightful book that 
the author has given us, but she curiously fails to give 
any clear impression of the parents of her interesting 
“rear”. 


“Don Q.’s Love Story.” By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 
London: Greening. 1909. 6s. 

Given a hero wrongfully accused of murder, who leaps 
into a foaming torrent and is thought to have perished ; 
a heroine who in spite of his behaviour continues to 
believe in him; a villain (the real culprit, of course) who 
continues with equal pertinacity to importune the lady ; 
a heavy father who supports the villain’s suit; a more 
or less comic gentleman who alone witnessed the assas- 


sination and so holds the trump card; and a bandit 
chief who on principle robs only the rich and is none 
other than the hero in disguise; and no connoisseur 
of cloak-and-dagger operetta would be surprised to 
find all these characters (five years having elapsed) 
gathered together in the vicinity of a certain inn in the 
mountains conveniently near to the bandit’s lair. Here 
the hero would masquerade, of course, in the uniform 
of the very colonel who had been sent to catch him. 
He would take pretty peasant girls by the chin and 
chaff them. He would have sub rosa duologues with 
the heroine, who would tell him he had never been 
dead to her. Finally he would frighten the comic 
gentleman into giving up the villain’s written confes- 
sion, which he had exacted from him and carried in his 
breast pocket. These and other similar characters and 
incidents are revived in this story. The only slightly 
unexpected thing in the whole of a capital entertain- 
ment is the assumption by the authors that the 
characters lived and the incidents happened—even in 
Spain—at the present day. But that doesn’t matter; 
they are not of an age but for all time. At least, it 
looks like it. 


“The Submarine Girl.’ By Edgar Turner. London: 
Stanley Paul. 1909. 6s. 

Mr. Throckmorton of New York, owner and designer 
of ‘‘ The Scarlet Submarine ’’, having declined to part 
with his invention to the Czar’s Government, slipped 
out of the Thames with a Russian destroyer at his heels, 
the Submarine Girl on board, and, fortunately for the 
proprieties, a second and unwilling guest in the shape 
of the Muscovite agent Popplepoff. A word (like this) 
is enough to the wise. The book is nonsense, but it is 
frank nonsense, and there may be people able to stand 
it. How the trio picnicked in mid-Atlantic in the sub- 
marine’s saloon ( ! ) and subsequently fell in with Vander- 
decken still trying to weather the Cape, and how the 
seventeenth and twentieth centuries sailed in company, 
with much more not very excellent fooling, appears in 
the sequel—writ as regards Throckmorton’s large 
speaking-part therein in choice stage-American. 


“The Lady of Blossholme.”’ By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1909. 6s. 

Here is a new Mr. Haggard, reaping the laurels of 
Harrison Ainsworth, and showing that he can write a 
better story than ‘‘ The Black Arrow ’’, even though he 
be not a Stevenson. He takes us to the dissolution of 
the monasteries, brings on Bluff King Hal and cunning 
Thomas Cromwell, throws in plenty of fighting, and 
does not worry us with undue archaism. It is a good 
hearty romance, and we have enjoyed it thoroughly, 
wicked Spanish abbot, good loyal English monk, fair 
English maiden, and all. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


** Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith, 1787-1819.” Edited by G. C. 
Moore Smith. London: Murray. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir Harry Smith’s autobiography first appeared in two 
volumes nine years ago. Its interest and importance were at 
once recognised, and its success has been such that a new 
edition of the first part is now published. In 1901 the Boer 
war, the inevitable culmination of a long series of mistakes in 
South Africa, was being fought to a finish, and the 
autobiography of one who did signal service in the country 
half a century earlier was opportune. The South African 
section of the book is not given in the reissue, though surely 
the year in which, for good or ill, South Africa is to begin a 
new chapter would make a cheaper edition of that part of Sir 
Harry Smith’s story equally timely. 


‘The Danes in Lancashire.” By §S. W. Partington. London: 
Sherrat and Hughes. 1909. 5s. net 

The great names we look for in reading the prefatory list 
of acknowledgments accompanying a book of this kind are 
those of Paul Vinogradoff and Francis Maitland. It is 
characteristic of this monograph that such names are not to 
be found. No one can write of the legal, social, economic, or 
even the political aspects of the Danish invasions without 
agreeing or disagreeing with one of these two writers. No 
general picture of the period can be given without taking 
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into account their researches and surmises. Mr. Partington 
considers himself under an obligation to a number of less 
distinguished writers than those we have named ; and that 
fact alone is sufficient indication of the kind of book he has 
written. It is in no sense a contribution to the general 
history of England. Its interest is all topographical—not to 
say parochial. For a student looking for material to frame 
a thesis, or for a lecturer looking for some concrete case to 
clinch an argument, ‘‘ The Danes in Lancashire’’ may prove 
useful. We do not venture to say whether all Mr. Parting- 
ton’s facts are to be trusted. To be dogmatic on that point 
we should require to have either some of that meticulous 
acquaintance with local detail which Mr. Partington him- 
self seems to possess in so marked a degree, or the encyclo- 
peedic scholarship of Professor Vinogradoff himself. We can 
only say that if Mr. Partington’s facts are as safe as his 
general statements the most dubious of readers may trust him 
implicitly. ‘‘A victorious people have always a _ wide- 
spreading influence over the people subdued by them.” 
Does anybody doubt it ? 


‘Calendar of the Charters etc. of the City and County of Bristol.” 
Compiled by the late John Latimer. Bristol. 1909, 7s. 6d. net. 
The late Mr. John Latimer presented a MS. volume on the 
Bristol Charters to the City Council, and the present edition 
is an amended copy of it. Some of the instruments appear to 
Mr. Latimer as fraudulent pretences on the part of Royalty 
to give to the burgesses privileges already their own; the 
real explanation is in the history of feudal law, and he shows 
no consciousness of its intricacy. He has accepted a mandamus 
addressed to the men of Redcliff as proof that Redcliff was 
joined to Bristol in scot and lot in 1240, though the assertion 
in the writ may have been only a legal fiction ; standing alone 
it does no more than suggest the possibility. Mr. Latimer 
assumes a lost charter creating the office of Mayor, but Mr. 
Watson, in his commentary on the ‘‘ Pleas of the Crown taken 
at Bristol in 1221’’, has explained why it is improbable that 
such a deed ever existed. In the list of records collected are 
several Acts of Parliament, amongst them a Paving Act of 
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1485 that has escaped the curiosity of local historians. It is 
quoted as an early example of sanitary legislation, and begins 
with a complaint as to the great uncleanliness of the town and 
suburbs. If Camden’s nose can be trusted, the result of this 
Act must have been a success. The Calendar corrects and 
‘supplements in many particulars the valuable work of Seyer, 
and has an interest not merely local; but it is a great 
defect that it has no index, and the abstract does not make 
up for the omission. 


‘In the Grip of the Nyika.” By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Patterson. 
London: Macmillan. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of a very successful book raises great expecta- 
tions for his next. ‘‘The Man-eaters of Tsavo’’ could 
in honest English—as distinct from journalese—be called 
thrilling. So one hoped and feared for its successor, ‘‘ In 
the Grip of the Nyika’’. However, its interest fulfils its hope. 
The adventures are exciting; the style living. No doubt 
there is a great deal of killing, and most of us weary of 
killing even when it is not mere killing. After all, no 
shooting of big game is mere slaughter: the beast has a 
chance and is dangerous. The bull in a Spanish ring is 
dangerous enough and may kill his man, but he has no 
chance for his own life. Hunting in the open is better work. 


Book of the Dead.’ English ‘Translation. By E. Wallis 
Budge. London: Kegan Paul. 1909. 3 vols. 15s. net. 

We welcome this re-issue at a very cheap price of Dr. 
Wallis Budge’s translation, with plates and over four 
hundred vignettes, of ‘‘The Book of the Dead’’. Ancient 
Egyptian religion and polity is no longer a recondite subject 
of which the plain man cannot expect and need not care to 
know anything. It has risen to be a living thing— 
thanks to intelligent archeology—and every educated man 
will feel that it has concern for him. This book will sensibly 
help him to make use of his opportunities. 


Messrs. issue at 5s. a new edition of Mill's 
“Principles of Political Economy”, which Professor Ashley 
edits and introduces. It is well printed and bound with 
that severely good taste which is characteristic of the firm. 
Mill’s chapters on ‘‘ Peasant Proprietors’? are well worth 
reading just now when there is so much talk about small 
holdings ; but the two systems may be very different ; few, 
save theorists and pedants, believe that this country is suited 
for a peasant proprietary. 


They know how to do these things in America—-we don’t 
in the least know how to do them here. ‘The Birds of 
Illinois and Wisconsin”, by Charles B. Cory, Curator of the 
Department of Zoology in the Field Museum at Chicago, 
reminds one of some of the admirable reports on the rivers, 
forests and game of New York State which are published 
each year. The naturalist in the United States Museum is 
not only, in many instances, a good naturalist, he is even a 
human one. We can sit down and read many pages of Mr. 
Cory’s report without being oppressed by the museum feel- 
ing. The report is full of illustrations, many of them deli- 
cate and delightful. Among Illinois and Wisconsin birds 
that are also on the British list we note the purple martin, 
the knot—one of the most cosmopolitan of all birds—the 
snowy owl and the tree sparrow. This last was introduced 
in 1870, and seems to have acclimatised itself thoroughly, 
—_ it has not increased like the house sparrow in the 

tates. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Février. 


M. Tardieu writes with his accustomed knowledge of 
European politics on the reign of the late King of the 
Belgians. But most English readers will turn first to le 
Comte d’Haussonville’s sketch of his ten days’ electioneering 
in England. He was with the two Liberal candidates at 
Bath and heard Mr. Asquith, he then went to Brighton to 
‘hear Lord Curzon, after that to Birmingham to attend Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s meeting, his last experience being at a 
meeting at Brixton where the Duke of Norfolk was howled 
down. He thought this “‘ brutal”; so it was, but it seems 
somewhat naif on his part to have taken the Unionist 
‘candidate for the Duke because he wore a top-hat and his 
Grace one of soft felt! His criticisms are sane and sensible, 
‘but he saw nothing of the North. He was greatly surprised 
to find a Liberal candidate who had attended lectures at the 
‘* Ecole des Sciences Politiques’’, and to hear Lord Curzon 
talk about the Gracchi. No French candidate would risk 
such allusions or venture to take an Englishman with him to 
a meeting. He would be accused of being in England’s pay. 
After all, then, we still have some legislators properly edu- 
cated for their business, and have more common-sense than 
‘our neighbours in some matters, even at an election. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The British Academy: ‘‘ Modern Research as Illustrating the 
Bible”. By 8. R. Driver. (The Schweich Lectures, 1908,) 
' London: Frowde. 1909. 3s. net. 
+ Years ago we attended a course of lectures by Dr. Driver on 
Isaiah ; they were not very inspiriting or interesting to hear, 
but when we went over our notes afterwards we found that we 
possessed almost everything there was tobe said on the subject. 
Much the same verdict may be passed on his Schweich lectures, 
delivered last year before the British Academy. They were 
rather disappointing to hear; the lecturer seemed to travel 
over much familiar ground, and, when describing the more 
recent discoveries, to dwell at length on comparatively un- 
important details ; the lectures were just a little dull. But 
now we have them in print, with well-chosen illustrations, 
we have as complete and concise an account of modern 
research in Bible lands as human pen can give us; the 
reader will realise as he has never done before how vast has 
been the material unearthed in Palestine, Babylonia, and 
Egypt during the last century, and how great is the gain to 
our knowledge of the Old Testament. Not less admirable 
than the skill with which Dr. Driver has arranged his facts is 
the soberness of his judgment on them. Younger and less 
cautious critics may rush to the conclusion that in things 
religious Israel was little more than a servile imitator of its 
neighbours ; Dr. Driver warns us that we must distinguish 
between civilisation and religion, and we cannot do better 
than quote his words (p. 89): ‘‘ The discoveries of the last 
fifty years enable us to realise, as it was impossible to realise 
before, both the resemblances and the differences between 
Israel and its neighbours. On their material side there are 
many resemblances ; the Hebrews were a Semitic people, and 
shared with their neighbours many similar laws, institutions, 
customs, and beliefs; in art also, as the excavations have 
especially shown, they borrowed much from the civilisations 
abuut them; but religiously, there was a great gulf fixed, 
which, if possible, has been widened rather than narrowed 
by the new knowledge which has come to us’’. 


‘Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible.” 
Edinburgh: Clark. 1909. 8s. 6d. net. 

We can speak with the highest praise of Dr. Geden’s work; 
he has compiled a most convenient handbook to the Old Testa- 
ment, and has amassed an amount of information on out-of- 
the-way subjects such as we have not often come across in 
any one book. To the ordinary reader who knows little 
Hebrew, the chapters on the Hebrew MSS. of the Old 
Testament, early printed editions, methods of writing and 
commenting on the sacred text, will prove the most interest- 
ing; he will obtain a glimpse into a new world of scholarship 
and study, marvellous in its thoroughness and minuteness. 
The chapters on the Versions, though treading on more familiar 
ground, are carefully written, and the footnotes—-that sure 
test of good scholarship—give well-selected references both to 
original authorities and to the latest monographs on the sub- 
ject ; and in the final chapters of the book the history of Old 
Testament criticism and the author’s own conclusions on 
critical questions are sketched with good sense. 


By A.'S. Geden. 


‘‘A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint.”” By H. St. John Thackeray. Vol. I. (Introduc- 
tion, Orthography, and <Accidence). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1909. 8s. net. 

It is no easy task to compile such a grammar. The 
Septuagint presents a language which does not belong to 
one period, but was perpetually changing with the centuries 
which passed while book after book of the Old Testament 
was being translated. Again, its grammar is complicated 
by the different attitudes which different translators 
adopted towards the original Hebrew. There are degrees in 
hebraizing; no doubt many ‘‘ hebraisms’’, as they used 
to be called, are now recognised to be the characteristics of 
Hellenistic colloquial Greek all the world over; but still it 
is clear that the scholars who worked last at the translation 
of the Old Testament books were far more literal than those 
who worked earlier. Possibly the belief in verbal inspira- 
tion was gaining ground and making them more cautious. 
Add to this that the oldest manuscripts of the Septuagint 
are separated by several centuries from the actual transla- 
tion, and that in the meantime the colossal Hexapla edition 
of Origen had introduced readings from Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion into the Septuagint text, and we may con- 
ceive in what a state of flux is the language for which the 
grammar has to be provided. Textual criticism and higher 
criticism must do their work and resolve the books into their 
component parts before anything like a scientific grammar 
can be constructed. This Mr. Thackeray has wisely set 
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New Life for Nervous Sufferers ! 


“ My nerves are in an awful state” ! 


That is the daily despondent cry of millions of people 
whose life is made a misery by nervous conditions which, 
if unchecked, may lead to the gravest consequences. 


To such sufferers there is the possibility of a “new 
life” with the restoration of all the old feeling of physical 
strength and mental exhilaration which made life worth 
living. 

This “new life” is offered by Sanatogen, whose merits 
more than twelve thousand physicians have proclaimed 
in enthusiastic letters, describing the marvellous results 
they have obtained by what is, admittedly, the world’s 
supreme revitaliser of nerves, brain and body. 


Sanatogen is, therefore, pre-eminently beneficial in 
nervous debility and breakdown, weakened and disordered 
nerves, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memory, disordered 
digestion and dyspepsia, anzemia, loss of vitality, and the 
loss of weight and strength which are the inevitable 
consequences of wasting diseases like Consumption. 


/ 
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Sanatogen’s action is due to its constituents—milk 
proteid and glycero-phosphate of sodium, chemically 
combined to form a new compound which is at once a 
food and a tonic, profoundly powerful in its result, yet so 
bland and mild in itself that doctors constantly prescribe 
it for young children. 


Sanatogen is admittedly the supreme restorative in - 
convalescence from all acute diseases, for it is easily 
digested, rapidly assimilated and perfectly absorbed. 


Hundreds of thousands of people, among whom are ' 
many well-known men and women, have voluntarily 
testified that Sanatogen has restored them to perfect 
health. A selection from their letters appears on this 
page. 

Sanatogen may be obtained of all chemists. Price 
1/9 to 9/6. Descriptive pamphlets will be sent free on 
application to The Sanatogen Co., 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. 


Send a postcard to-day mentioning Saturday Review. 


Lord Ronald Sutherland Cower : 
**Sanatogen has done me far more good than all the 
waters of Bath or Harrogate. 


Sir Frederick Milner, Bart. : 


**T have been taking Sanatogen for some time‘and it 
seems both to nourish me and give me strength.” 


Sir William Bull, M.P. : 
‘*I consider your preparation, Sanatogen, is o. 
decided value. It performs that which it promises to do, 
and I have recommended it to several friends.” 


Lord Edward Churchill: 
‘*T have derived benefit from taking Sanatogen.” 


Lady Henry Somerset : 
‘* Undoubtedly Sanatogen restores sleep, invigorates 
the nerves, and braces the patient to health.” 


Sir Cilbert Parker, M.P.: 
have used with extraordinary benefit. 
It is a true food tonic, fe the nerves, increasing the 
energy, ay, and giving fresh vigour to the over-worked body 
and 
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himself to do, though it must have cost him-much time and 

labour; but the result is worth the toil, and his achievement 

may rank with the classic works of Blass and Moulton on the; 

New Testament. We trust that he may be able to complete} 

‘his task. 

“Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day.” By Members, 
of the University of Cambridge. Edited by H. B. Swete. 
London: Macmillan. 1909. 12s. 

This is an interesting collection of essays by scholars who 
are not all in sympathy with the tendencies of modern Biblical 
criticism, but are keen students of it, and quite able to view, 
the sacred books in the light which it has thrown on them 
and which makes any intelligent treatment of them different 
from what it would have been a generation ago. The essays 
are not all written from the same point of view; some of the 
writers are more conservative than others, and, generally, 
the writers on the New Testament are more conservative than 
those on the Old; this is normal in English theology. The 
higher criticism is itself moving from year to year, forsaking 
old battlefields and seeking new, occupying itself with 
different and, on the whole, larger problems. Especially is 
this the case with the Old Testament ; the essays of Dr. Johns 
and» Mr. S. A. Cooke take us far beyond the questions of 
JE and P, and the composite authorship of the Penta- 
teuch ; we are bidden consider the relation of Israel’s religion 
as a whole to the religions of surrounding countries, par- 
ticularly Babylonia. The resemblances between the Old 
Testament and the mythologies of other nations are as em- 
barrassing as the differences inside the Old Testament itself. 
How are we to reconcile either with the inspiration of the 
Bible as that term used to be understood? Yet there may 
be an inspiration of selection ; and after all there is a danger 
of exaggerating both the resemblances and the differences, 
and a danger, of which the essayists are well aware, of draw- 
ing hasty conclusions ; false analogy and the fallacy of many 
causes—these are the pitfalls against which the student of 
comparative religions should be on his guard. 

In the New Testament two of the most pressing problems 
are the character of the Fourth Gospel and the relation of 
the Pauline Theology to the teaching of Jesus. With Dr. 
Inge there is little doubt about the Fourth Gospel ; the question 
of authorship does not matter, and the nature of the work 
is clear; it is not a biography so much as a representation, 
ot rather an interpretation, of our Saviour’s teaching cast in 
biographical form; the historical details need not be true, 
and of the Lord’s teaching we possess not His words, but the 
author’s conception, after seventy years’ interval, of what 
His words ought to mean. It is a contrast to find Dr. Inge’s 
essay followed by an extremely able plea from Mr. A. E. 
Brooke on behalf of the historical character of the Fourth 
Gospel. That Paul, not Jesus, was the real founder of Chris- 
tianity is an old theory lately revived. Mr. Anderson Scott 
discusses it carefully and with adequate learning, though his 
style is rather more rhetorical than that of the other con- 
tributors to the volume. We have been able to touch only a 
few of the essays so far; we would conclude by drawing atten- 
tion to Dr. Barnes’ admirable article on the interpretation 
of the Psalms, to Mr. Abrahams’ interesting contributions 
to the exegesis of the New Testament from Rabbinic sources, 
and to the final essay in which the editor presses home the 
religious value of the Bible. 


For this Week’s Books see page 216. 
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1 dames Buchanan & Co. Ltda. 
Glasgow & London. 


St. Londo 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Sumpeny and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. 


) ery LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon, 


For Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross S.W. me 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 

. . SERVICES. 

FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

. . ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and NE ZEALAND. 

Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES aad 
P) . ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 

apply at 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 

ion. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service _London Southampton 
* ARMADALE CASTLE Royal Mail Feb. 12 
+ GUELPH... ...... ‘Intermediate Feb. rz Feb. 12 
* NORMAN we Royal Mail Feb. 19 
...! Intermediate Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
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Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 2 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West*End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EAST AFRICA. 


E 28 p- the UNION-CASTLE LINE despatch a STEAMER from 
the CONTINE T and U.K. DIRECT (via the Islands and South 
African Ports) to BEIRA, CHINDE, MOZAMBIQUE, DAR-ES:SALAAM, 
ZANZIBAR, TANGA, and MOMBASA (Kilindinj 
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of 
Unionism.”’ 


2s. Gd. 
net. 


“SATURDAY” 


M.P. 


THE “SATURDAY” 


The Unionist Programme 


All the questions which will come before the new 
Parliament are dealt with by leading Unionists in The 
HANDBOOK, specially prepared for 
Unionist speakers, writers, and workers. 


The House of Lords, by Lord Robert Cecil, K.C. 
The New Finance, by F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Death Duties, by E. G. Pretyman, M.P. 
The Budget, by Arthur Baumann. 
Agricultural Land, by Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
Urban Land (I) by E. G. Pretyman, M.P. 
(2) by J. Seymour Lloyd. 

Secialism, by J. L. Garvin. 
Licensing, by George Cave, K.C., M.P. 
Ireland, by the Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P. 
Tariff Reform, by A. Bonar Law, M.P. 
The Army, by the Rt. Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 
The Navy (1) by Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 

(2) by Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 


The Imperial Problem, by Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 


India, by The Earl. of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation, by Sir William Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment, by The Hon. Claude Hay. 
Foreign Affairs, by Mark Sykes. 

Education, by Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Position of the Church, by Harold Hodge. 


The “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK is edited by the 
Hon. Gervase Beckett, M.P., and Mr. Geoffrey Ellis, and 
contains a Letter from the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
It deals authoritatively with Unionist Policy, each 
chapter being supplemented with facts and figures 
which support that policy. 


HANDBOOK CONTAINS: 


The 
Sheffield 
Daily 
Telegraph 
Says: 
“A 
perfect 
mine 
of 


information.”’ 


2s. 10d. 
‘post free. 


The Morning Post says The Handbook “ will live long after the noise of the polling has died away. 
+ « « Covers the whole range of national policy with an expert to deal with each department.” 


May be had of all Booksellers, 2/@ net, or post free 2/4@ direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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r. ANDREW MELROSE has just Published 


DARWINISM & HUMAN LIFE 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., Author of “* HEREDITY,” &c. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, with photogravure of Darwin. Price 5/- net. 


The Glasgow Herald says : “ His Success is undoubted . . . the idea 
book for the non- professional student.” 
The Times says: “ Professor Thomson is one of the most able and lucid 
Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘His insistence upon the contemporary lessons 
of evelution saines his monograph to the rank of a sound critical thesis, : and 
gives it an equal importance for the student and for the man of affairs.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ROSEMARY’S LETTER BOOK. 
By W. L. COURTNEY. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7/6 net. 
The Westminster Gazette says : “It bolngeant into relation with a delight- 


ful mind and a delightful personality . reading many times.’ 


THE NORTHWARD TREK. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, Maps, Illustrations, Portraits, gilt top, 10/6 net. 


The Evening Standard says: “ Lega Pioneers’ Trek was in some ways 
a << remarkable thing. . . . £89,000 and 179 men asthe price of Empire ! 
. It isa splendid tale and ‘splendidly told.” 


3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


| BYSTAN DER tert 


SIXPENCE. CB. Beery Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLU: ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNnTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BYSTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
Many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 
News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 
anteresting General News and Special Articles appear in 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The /Jafan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


“ec 
By PAT,” Author of « Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


Paper, Is. net, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BioGRAaPHY 


Thomas — (Revised by William Robertson). 
2s. 6d, net. 

The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs 
(Silvanus P. Thompson. 2 vols.). Macmillan. Ws. net. 
Samuel Foote (Percy Fitzgerald). Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d, 

net. 


Fisher Unwin, 


Fiction 
on Hugh (Theo Bougioes ; Nad Did He Do It? (Bernard 
pes). Methuen. 6s. 
(Anthony Dellin ton). Stanley Paul. 6s. 
The Ked Flag (Georges Ohnet). Rivers. 6s. 
A Call (Ford Madox Hueffer). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


The Danger Mark (Robert W. Chambers). Appleton. 6s. 
Wrack (Maurice Drake). Duckworth. 6s 
A Year Out of Life (Mary E. Waller). Melrose. 6s. 


““Wisions ’’ : A Selection of Stories (L. Vero Atkinson). Drane. 
3s. 6d. 

Beauty for Ashes (Desmond Coke); The End of the Rainbow 
(Stella M. Daring). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 

Honesty’s Garden (Paul Creswick) ; The Grass Widow (Dorothea 
Gerard) ; The Girl with the Odds Against Her (G. G. Chatter- 
ton). Long. 6s. each. 

The Human Cobweb (B. L. Putnam Weale). Macmillan. 6s. 

Hector and Achilles (Richard Sheepshanks). Edinburgh : Black- 


wood. 5s. net. 
A Trader’s Daughter (W. Angus Kingon). Ouseley. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY 

Story of the Campaign in Eastern Virginia (Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. 
Brunker). Foster Groom. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (J. B. Bury). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Light of Egypt (Robert de Rustaffaell). Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of 


India (Edited by G. W. Forrest. 2 vols.). Constable. 21s. 
net. 
Law 
English Poor Law Policy (Beatrice Webb). Longmans, Green. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Natura History 
The Birds of Illinois and Wisconsin (Charles B. Cory). 
Chicago : Field Museum. 


REPRINTS 


The Mountain Lovers (Fiona Macleod). Heinemann. 5s. net. 
Milton: Paradise Lost (A. W. Verity). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
ScrENcE 


The Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratories. Pretoria : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
THEOLOGY 
The Faith and Modern Thought (William Temple), 2s. 6d.; 


Faith and Fact (Ernest A. Edghill), 5:. Macmillan. 


TRAVEL 

A Transformed Colony (T. J. Alldridge). Seeley. 16s. net. 
VERSE 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes (B. B. Rogers). Bell. 10s. 6d. 


A New Book of Verse (Arthur L. Salmon). Edinburgh: Black- 


wood. 2s. 6d. 

Lyrics of Life (Florence Earle Coates). Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25. 

Without a God: a Poetical Work. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


i ee Authors (W. J. Turrell). Gurney and Jackson. 


Anti Mas (R. J. Walker. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 21s. net. 
Church Life of To-day, The. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Confessions of a Clergyman. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Invitation to the Woods, An (Philip Oyler). Drane. 3s. 6d. 


Literature of the Victorian Era, The (Hugh Walker). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 10s. net. 

Our Homestead and its Old World Garden (Arthur Trower). 
Treherne. 7s. 6d. net. 

Simple Jewellery (R. Ll. B. Rathbone). Constable. 6s. 

Socialism in Church History (Conrad Noel). Palmer. 


Reviews AND MaGazines ror Feprvary.—Science Progress, 5s. ; 
Cassier’s Magazine, 1s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. 


5s. net. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 360r. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


LORD KELYIN. 
The Life of William Thomson, 
Baron Kelvin of Largs. zy sILvANUS 


P. THOMPSON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., &c. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


History of English Poetry. sy w. J. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. Vol. VI. The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; Effects of the French 
Revolution. 8vo. 10s. net. 

*,° Previously published: Vols. I. to TV. 10s. net each. 


Daily Te iph.— Professor Courthope is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his great work, and students of literature upon having at their 
service so valuable and interesting a survey of the history of English poetry.” 


PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Human Cobweb. By B. L. PUTNAM 

WEALE, Author of ‘‘ The Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port Arthur by the 
Russians and Kianchow by Germany. 


ANTI MIAS. An Essay in Isometry. 
By R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
Being a Translation of the ‘Quzstiones Naturales” of 
Seneca. By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the 
Treatise by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &c. 
8vo. 10s. net. . 


A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of 
the Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Sc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JTHE 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDCE REVIEW! 


Mo. 9. LENT TERM. 1910. 


CONTENTS. 


JANUARY 1910 AND AFTER. 
Hersert G. SNowpDeEN. 


THE UNIONIST ALTERNATIVE. 
M. H. 
THE NATIVE UNDER SOUTH 
AFRICAN UNION. Major P. A. Sizsury. 
REVOLUTION AND LANGUAGE. 
H. W. 
ELIZABETH OF PORTUGAL. 
Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 
A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN INTER- 
PRETATION. Canon PaLMer. 


LAURENCE STERNE. Ivan CaMpBELL. 
AT BASLE. Hersert W. Tompxins. 
AN OFFER. CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
The Universities, Theology, Art, Literature, &c. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. net. 
Annual Subscription 8s. 6d., postage free. 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The Working Faith of the Social 


Reformer, and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, 
LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Notes from a Knapsack, with numerous 
Iliustration. By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., F.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Readers of this most instructive little volume will 
discover that Mr. Wherry is a naturalist, a raconteur, and a famous walker 
“on the flat ’ which many Alpinists are not.” — 

The Lancet.—‘ Pleasant gossip, describing walks in England and 
Switzerland.” 


From Old to New: being some Personal 
Experiences at Constantinople in April 1909. By ALBINIA 
WHERRY, with Illustrations by BEATRIX WHERRY. 
12mo. Is. net. 


Literary World.— A brisk and breezy account of the personal experiences 
of two ladies at Constantinople during a crisis of great interest and some 
danger.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Lad 
One Year ... ww oo £86 


Half Year ... eo O15 2 
Quarter Year OF ws wow 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W’.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
tmmeciately. 


MONTHLY 2s. Gd. 


The FEBRUARY Number of the Review contains among 
other contributions :— 


MODERN POETRY 


THREE SKETCHES Anton Tchekoff 
SNOW AND SAND Edward Thomas 
GOOSE FAIR D. H. Lawrence 


THE LOVE CHILD Frederick Fenn & Richard Pryce 
LONDON IN HOGARTH’S WORKS 
E. Beresford Chancellor 


EVERY DAY BRINGS A SHIP Ella D’Arcy 
THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT (iii) Violet Hunt 
THE MONTH Editorial 
A DECLARATION OF FAITH Didymus 


THE ELECTION AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA 
Arnold Bennett 


BALANCE SHEET OF A TWENTY ACRE HOLDING 
F. E. Green 
Publications received 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. H. G WELLS’ 


New Novel 


THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


will commence in April Number. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTp., 11 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


nd, W.C., on T and followin; atro’c recisely, 
of GREEK ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, TTISH, 
IRISH AND FOREIGN COINS, English and Foreign Medals, Tokens, &c., 
including a few War Medals, + roperty Middleton, Esq. A collection 
ROMAN, FOREIG AND. ORigNTAL COINS, the property 
Tomson, Esq, other small properties—Numismatic Books—Coin 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE DUNSTON HILL LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SELL by AUCT at their House, No. 13 
on THURSDAY, February 17, at 1 o'clock precisely 

AND ‘MANUSCRIPTS, the Dunston Hill Library, 
of J. R. Carr-Ellison, Esq. (deceased), and a Selection from 
the Lacey of a Gentleman, including Works on Anglo-Saxon and other branches 
of , fine editions of the Greek and Roman ics, Coloured Plate Books 
ks of Engravings, — works on Natural History, Travel, 
t, Archzology, ‘opography. Monasticon Anglicanum, 
17-1830—Gould’s Century of Birds from the Mountains— Parkinson's 

Betanica! Books—Boydell’s Collection of Prints Illustrative of Shakespeare, &c. 


May be viewed two prior. be had. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AT we, mae House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESD. bruary 23, at 1 o'clock isely, a collection 
af ENGLISH A SCOrrisH COINS a a few Foreign end 
Coins, th Petrie, Yate 
GREEK. OMAN, ENGLISH, AND FOREIGN. COINS AND "ME ALS, 
COIN CABINETS, &c. 


May be viewed two vorne prior. > Saag may be had. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, POEMS, PLAYS, &c., FROM THE 
BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL aa ag > at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, on TH and following at 1 o'clock 

KS PAMPHLESS, TRACTS, POEMS, PLAYS, &c., from the 

RITWELL T COURT L BRARY, including f Editions of the Writings of 

Mrs. Aphra Behn, John Dt yden, John Milton, h Addison, John Gay, Samuel 

Peete Cin Po Ikanah Settle, Waller, and other celebrated 

War and Commonwealth Tracts—Tracts relating to Scotland—Tracts 

relating to wy bee hm of Poems and Dissertations by = Latin Writers— 

Collections of English Poems, chiefly by Anonymous Authors, of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


* The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. ° 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 

. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s detailed inventory and valuation 

of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — pIREcTEUR : DumovLIN, 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sidcle ~ 
parlhonorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques /itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l'’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de !l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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Price net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


** Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 


** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —G/asgow Herald. 


‘* Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

‘*A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.”—Atheneum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands, 


Of ali Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price ros. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for." —Brizrish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthin, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Tei th 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmou Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly ee Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bi , Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath’ 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Chels 

Llandrindod We Brecon, Ross, Tintern Llangollen, A wyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmou Lowestoft 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use , ’ 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, is. each. 
LLANGOLLEN anD Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon : SIMPKINS. 

Paris aNnD New York : BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and ail Booksellers. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's | 


ONLY CENUINE 
DIARRHGE Convincing 
A and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of mony with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. : 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 


UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 


ISSUE OF £10,000,000 FOUR PER CENT. 
UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL GOVERNMENT BONDS 


This Loan will be applied for the conversion and redemption of the 
Western of Minas Railroad Company 5 per cent. Guaranteed Loan of 

A also for the extension and const i 
States of Ceark and Fisaky, onstruction of railways in the 


Tue President of the United States of Bragil having, in conformity with 
the authority contained in Article 68, Number 8 of Law No. 2,221 of 
December 30, 1909, and in execution of Decree No. 7,669, of November 18, 
1909, issued by virtue of the authorisation contained in Nor. 9 and 24. 
d, the Law No. 2,050 of December 31, 1908, and 
also in conformity wit ecree No. 7,853, dated February 3, : 
rised the negotiation of the above Loan, 7% Se, Sethe 
MESSRS, N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 
nase to announce that they are ready to receive subscriptions at their 
office. 

Subscriptions may be made either in cash, or in Bonds of the above- 
mentioned Loans. 

Applications for the new Bonds, in exchange for Bonde of the above- 
mentioned Loans, will be received on Monday, the 7th instant, and on 
the five following days, viz., until] Monday, the 14th instant, at 4 p.m., 
when the lists will be finaily closed. No subscriptions will be received 
on Saturday. 

The conversion will be effected as follows :— 

Subscribers in Bonds will receive allotment in full. 

_ The 4 per cent. Bonds are issued at the price of 87}. In the conver- 
sion every £100 of 5 per cent. Stock will be reckoned at par and a bonus 
of 10s. will be given on every £100 converted, the holders of the 5 per 
cent. Western of Minas Railway Bonds receiving in addition accrued 
interest from September 1, 1909. Thus, every holder of a £100 5 per 
cent. Western of Minas Bond will, on converting, receive in exchange a 
£100 4 per cent. Bond and £13 in cash, plus £2 5s. (less income tax) in 
adjustment of accrued interest, and every holder of a £100 5 per cent. 
Bond of the Loan of 1907 will, on converting, receive in exchange a 
£100 4 per cent. Bond and £13 in cash; but for cash differences on large 
amounts of Bonds, subscribers may elect fo have new Bonds, the frac- 
tional surplus only being regulated by a cash payment; this option 
must be exercised when subscribing. 

The repayment at par, but without the bonus of 10s. per cent, of all 
the Bonds not presented for conversion will be officially notified at the 
earliest possible date. 

The 5 per cent. Bonds to be converted must be listed on forms, 
which can be obtained on application, and must be furnished with all 
the not yet due. 

Application must be made on the form provided herewith, and 
accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. in money or an approximate 
amount in convertible Bonds, unless subscribers prefer to deposit the 
whole of their Bonds when making application. The failure to deliver 
the Bonds converted, when the scrip is ready to be given in exchange, 
will render the deposit on application liable to forfeiture. 

The list for cash subscriptions will be opened on Monday, the 7th 
instant, and closed on or before Monday, the 14th inst. No subscriptions 
will be received on Saturday. 

Subscriptions are payable as follows: For every £100 stock, £5 on 
application ; £15 on allotment ; £15 on —_ 4, 1910; £15 on May 9, 1910; 
£15 on June 9, 1910; £22 108. on July 18, 1910.—Total £87 10s. 

Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of £3 per 
cent. per annum on any Monday or Thursday after the scrip has been 
issued. Interest will commence from February 1, 1910. _ : 

Allotments will be made as far as the Bond subscription will permit. 

In case the allotment shall not require the whole deposit, the surplus will 
be returned: and if the deposit be insufficient for the first instalment 
on the amount allotted, the balance required must be paid forthwith. 
In case of no allotment being made, the deposit of the applicant will 
be returned. The failure to pay any of the instalments will render, al! 
previous ments liable to forfeiture. 
7 The An = will be issued to Bearer in sums of £100, £500 and £1,000 
each, bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum, with coupons payable 
half-yearly on February 1 and August 1 in London in pounds sterling, 
and in Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Brussels at the exchange of 
the day, the first half-yearly coupon being due on August 1, 1910. 

The redemption of the Loan will be effected by an accumulative 
Sinking Fund of } per cent. per annum, commencing in 1911, to be 
applied by purchase of Bonds when the price is under par, and when at 
or above par by drawings by lot. 

Forms of application under both conditions are provided herewith, 
and it is expressly stipulated that any applicant having elected to pay, 
either in cash or in Bonds, cannot alter his engagement. 

New Court, February 7, 1910. 


To Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS. 


GENTLEMEN, that you will convert for......... 
£ Nominal Capital of the Western of Minas 
Railroad 5% Loan of 1893. 
£ Nominal Capital of the Brazilian 5% Loan 
of 1907. 
into Brazilian 4% Bonds on which I enclose 
ired deposit, 
vis. : and.........agree to deliver to you 
in Bonds, 


xchi for the allotment of 4 per cent. Bonds the necessary 5 per 
to the conditions of your Prospectus of February 7, 


«remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant , 

Name at length 

February 1910. Address 

T request you to allot me as many addit 

the onus ot the cash difference due to m 

will permit. 
No. 


ional 4 cent. Bonds as 
e on the application 


Form of —, 
(Cash Subscription. 
UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL GOVERNMENT FOUR PER CENT. 
CONVERSION LOAN OF 1910. 


To Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS. 


GENTLEMEN,.........-.-...request that you will allot to 2 


say 
Capital of the above Stock, on which othe requ 


deposit of five per cent., or ess sum that may be allotted to 


any | 
| such allotment according to the 
conditions of your of February 7, _— 


Your obedient Servant , 


Name (at length) 
Address 
February 1910. 
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of fiction, including long novels by many of the best 
known writers of the day, among others B. M. Croker, 
Horace W. C. Newte, Robert Barr, Claire de Pratz, 
Gaston Leroux (author of ‘The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room’’), Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, J. E. Buckrose, 
Lady Troubridge, &c., &c. They also publish volumes 
of stories by Sir Gilbert Parker, Mary E. Mann, 
Percy White, 2nd H. B. Marriott Watson. //e 
following is a complete Spring list :— 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS 


CUMNER’S SON. | 1s. net. (Ready.) Gilbert Parker. 


A WARDOUR STREET IDYLL. (2eady.) 
Sophie Cole. 


THE ANGER OF OLIVIA. (2x Zdn.) Thomas Cobb. 
BRUMMELL AGAIN. (2eaay.) 


Cosmo Hamilton. 


THE FOOL OF FAERY. (2eady.) = M. Urquhart. 
A GOLDEN STRAW. (2nd Edn.) J. E. Buckrose. 
NUMBER NINETEEN. (2nd Ze.) Edgar Jepson. 


A BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON. (2x2 Z¢n.) 


May Wynne. 
BOUND TOGETHER. (2c. Zan.) Mary E. Mann. 
MARGOT MUNRO. = (2eaay.) M. E. Hughes. 
CALICO JACK. (+2. 17). Horace W. C. Newte. 
AN AVERTED MARRIAGE. Percy White. 
THE WOMAN WHO FORGOT. 


Lady Troubridge. 
THE SWORD MAKER. Robert Barr. 
FAME. 


B. M. Croker. 
FIRST LOVE. Marie Van Vorst. 


THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE. 
Claire de Pratz. 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY. i. B. Marriott Watson. 
BY FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Gordon Holmes. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 


Gaston Leroux. 
WHEN LOVE KNOCKS. Gilbert Stanhope. 


BEWARE OF THE DOG (Entirely New Long Novel). 
Is. net. Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESS (The Novel of the Play). 
Is. net. (Ready.) HAROLD SIMPSON. 


ARSENE LUPIN (The Novel of the Play). 
Is. net. (A’eady.) EDGAR JEPSON and 
MAURICE LEBLANC. 


others i d 
| public health.” — Scotsman. 


‘IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
| Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


GAMBETTA: Life and Letters. 
By P. B. GHIEUSI. Translated by V. M. MONTAGU. With 
8 Illustrations in Collotype, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 
post free, 12s. 11d. 


The Avening Standara says :—‘‘ This is an admirable, a thrilling book.” 


The Observer says :—*‘ We see the charm, the splendid magnetism of the man, 


prying into every detail—soldier, administrator, autocrat, friend, and counsellor at 
once.” 

The Academy says :—‘‘ Mr. Gheusi’s work, apart from its great biographical 
interest, is worthy of universal attention.” 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO. 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery,” &c. In 2 vols. cloth, 10s. net; post free, Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Booker Washington, the most distinguished negro in the United States, here 
gives a comprehensive and admirably-written narrative of the histery of his race, 


| from the early period in Africa, through the early slave period and the time of the 


Emancipation, down to the present day. No writer on the negro carries more 
weight than Mr. Booker Washington, and his book is likely to become the standard 
authority on the subject. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT STUDIED 
IN EIGHT NOVELS. 

By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘ History 

in Scott’s Novels,” ‘* Shakespeare Studied in Three Plays,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. net ; post free, 7s. 11d. 
The Novels discussed are as follows :—‘* Guy Mannering,” ‘‘ The Antiquary,” 


| “The Black Dwarf,” “ The Heart of Midlothian,” ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 


** A Legend of Montrose,” “ The Pirate,” and “‘ The Surgeon's Daughter.” 


FORTY YEARS AGO AND AFTER. 


By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Archdeacon-Designate of Bristol, Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
With a Frontispiece, large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, net ; post free, 
s. 4d. 
“A volume of reminiscences that,” says the Morning Post, “‘ can be cordially 
recommended.” 


The CONQUEST of CONSUMPTION. 
By ARTHUR LATHAM, M.D., and C. H. GARLAND. 
Crown 8vo. 45, 6d. net ; post free, 4s. 10d. 

“The book is well worthy of the attention of medical men, economists, and 
in the p iary administration of institutions devoted to the 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Translated and Edited from the German of Gotthold Klee, by 
G. M. Priest. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, net; post free, 
4s. 10d. 
This volume gives a bird's-eye view of the development of German literature, 


and contains much useful biographical information. It is designed especially as an 
introduction to the subject for those who know little of it. 


The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table Talk, and Anec- 
dotes of Himself and his Friends. By WILLIAM HOWIE 
WYLIE. With a Frontispiece and a Memoir of the Author. 
Fourth Edition, cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; post free, 2s. 11d. 

Reviewing a number of volumes on Carlyle, the Srectator said :—‘‘ The best 
specimen is p Eo by Mr. Howie Wylie, previously reviewed in these columns, a work 
which we know to have been read with pleasure by at least one warm and intimate 
friend of Carlyle, and to which, after perusing others of its kin, we return witha 
somewhat heightened estimate, from the point of view of the critic.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION. 
By C. M. WALSH, Editor of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Complete 
Sonnets.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; post free, 3s. 11d. 

A learned discussion of various philosophical theories and religious doctrines of 
Creation, the point mainly raised being that of the eternality or non-eternality of 
matter. Among the writers whose tneories are treated are Gassendi, , 
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